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AT THE LAUREATE’S FUNERAL. 
IN MEMORIAM. 
October 12th, 1892 


I. 


PropPuHeET and Bard, whose every word 

Will be the home, through coming years, 
Of all who speak this English tongue 

In life and joy, in death and tears. 


II. 


We lay thee in our sorrow down, 
Remembering all that thou hast said 

Of those who hold in seeming sleep, 
The vaster knowledge of the dead. 


Ill. 


In daring yet in reverent thought, 
Unbound by forms which others need, 

Thine eyes were fixed with longing gaze 
On Him Who is the “ Life Indeed.” 
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IV. 


“Strong Son of God, Immortal Love”’ 


Are words which came from out thine heart. 


We feel them breathing through thy song 
In all its melodies of Art. 


V. 


The mysteries of the world to thee 

In all its present, all its past, 
Dissolved in one undying faith, 

That “ Love will conquer at the last.” 


VI. 


And Love was pure in all thy Verse, 
The love of friendship early drawn 
To noble mazhood in its youth, 
And genius in its golden dawn. 


VII. 


And when thou speak’st the love of loves, 
The bridal love of human life, 

The morning bells of marriage peal 
O’er perfect woman, perfect wife. 


Vill. 


Nor less do baseness, hate, and scorn 
Stand withered in thy scathing eyes: 

Then, touched to penitence by thee, 
We see the trembling soul arise. 


IX. 


Repentance and the power of prayer 
Were never sung as sung by thee ; 
The stricken form of Guinevere 
Their type till Time shall cease to be. 
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X. 


No voice so strong to spread your fame, 
Heroic deeds, recorded here, 

No voice so tender or so true 
For those who stand around the bier. 


XI. 


And when the gate of Science throws 
Too wide her door to guesses wild, 
No tones like thine may call them back 

To Wisdom, as the elder child. 


XII. 


And yet no spirit felt as thine 
The prison bars that close us round ; 

And when true knowledge seemed to speak, 
No head so bent to catch her sound. 


XIII. 


‘The ocean of that inner life, 

From which there gleams some passing sail, 
Seemed ever murmuring in thine ear— 

“ Behind the Veil, behind the Veil.” 


XLV. 


And yet to thee how thin that Veil; 
That—life how present in its power ; 
Suffused by all thy magic words 
Through earth and sea,_through sun and shower. 


XV. 


No bud is opened in the Spring, 
No banner of a leaf unfurled, 
That does not wake, in thy response, 
Some hidden meanings of the world. 
38* 
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XVI. 


All this round earth is home to thee, 
In all its seas of storm and calm, 

From where the iceberg—thunders shock, 
To ripples underneath the palm. 


XVII. 


The blinding blaze of tropic climes, 
Flooding the eastern sky with light ; 
Dense forests silent in the heat ; 
The sudden falling of the night. 


XVIII. 


And in the lands of ancient fame, 

No painter’s touch so true as thine, 
To trace the landscape of the past, 

The laurelled shores of corn and wine. 


XIX. 


But chiefly in this Island home, 
Where seasons change with silent feet, 
Where Autumn leaves are slow to fall, 
And Winter with his snow and sleet 


XX. 


Gives place, ere yet the year has turned, 
To one pale flower, whose coming tells 

That Spring has wakened underground 
And warbles in her snowdrop bells. 


XXI. 


There is no charm unmarked by thee 
In all this sea-girt land of ours, 

No shadow thrown by “ foliaged elms ” 
On resting kine ’mid summer flowers. 
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XXII, 


The village church embowered in trees, 
With old grey tower or pointed spire, 

Calling to prayer, has woke from thee 
The deepest measures of thy lyre. 


XXIII. 


The ‘ bushless pike,” the naked down, 
The waters trenched across the plain 

From sky to sky, till windy dune 
Takes all their tribute to the main. 


XXIV. 


And when the great Atlantic clouds 
Roll eastward in their “ wild unrest,” 
No glassy pool reflects so true 
The gorgeous tumult of our West ; 


XXV. 


The moated grange, the miller’s wheel, 
The cottage roses of our birth, 
The forest glades of hyacinth 
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‘** Like heaven up-breaking through the earth ” ; 


XXVI. 


And all to perfect music set, 
In tones as sweet as silver bells, 

Or those dear notes in which the Thrush 
His love to quiet woodland tells. 


XXVII. 


They say the Poet’s Art can live 
In beauteous Form alone, forsooth ; 
Thou sayest, in thy nobler voice, 
That Beauty is the child of Truth. 
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XXVIII. 


Dear Friend, the Friend of forty years, 
Of gentle strength and nameless grace, 
I join with thee in this sad heart 
One “ tender Spiritual face.” 
ARGYLL. 


Note.—The quoted words are from well-known passages in the 
Laureate’s poems; in one case only from private conversation. 


AGRICULTURAL UNION. 


THE ever-deepening depression which for many years has paralysed 
the landed interest, and now threatens to overwhelm it, has at last 
aroused attention. The crisis is no longer merely agricultural. It 
is national. Hitherto the community at large has watched, if not 
with indifference, at least with a certain sense of security, the in- 
roads which have been made upon landlords’ rents, tenants’ profits, 
and labourers’ wages. At length a point has been reached at which 
few further reductions can be effected in any of those directions 
without a perilous approach to general bankruptcy. In this country 
the landlord is not a sleeping partner in the great business of pro- 
ducing food from the soil. He erects and has to maintain farm- 
houses, farm-buildings, labourers’ cottages, drainage works, roads, 
and other improvements of a permanent nature. He is usually a 
large employer of labour. Were rents to be so reduced as to deprive 
hin of the ability to effect the repairs necessary to keep his estate 
in a condition of efficiency, one of two things must happen. The 
land must cease to be cultivated; or the tenant must take upon him- 
self the landlord’s duty in this respect, and defray the expense out 
of his own capital. In that case he would be investing capital which 
ought to be earning a much larger percentage than a landlord is 
willing to take on his own, and every successive incoming tenant 
would be saddled with a corresponding charge out of his own 
capital in favour of the outgoing tenant—a charge which, at the 
very outset, would cripple him to a serious extent, in his legitimate 
business. On the other hand, if tenants’ profits, which have now 
reached a vanishing point, are reduced to a minus quantity, 
bankruptcy can be shown, by a very simple arithmetical process, 
to be inevitable. Nor is the labourer an unconcerned spectator. 
Wages have now fallen to a point below which it would be im- 
possible for a labourer to maintain a family with any approach to 
comfort. He is vitally interested in restoring the profits of farming 
to a level which will enable the farmer to give him constant 
employment and good pay. 

Agriculture is the oldest, it must remain the most clearly indis- 
pensable of industries. It is, perhaps, the only one in which man 
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co-operates directly with Providence in increasing the supply of the 
prime necessaries of life; and the health and vigour it imparts 
to those engaged in it form an important element not to be lost 
sight of by statesmen in estimating the strength and endurance 
of a race, and its chance of success in the great competitive 
markets of the world. In Great Britain the spectacle of this great 
national industry bleeding, as it were, to death, has excited the 
sympathy of every lover of his country. But more than this. His 
pocket—that great ventricle of the human heart—has been 
touched. He sees that if we fall we shall not fall alone, but that 
we shall inevitably drag down with us the whole edifice of national 
prosperity ; and that his own fortune cannot fail to be ultimately 
involved. The volume of our foreign trade, great as it is, is insigni- 
ficant as compared with that of our home trade; and in our home 
markets the landed interest, with eight millions of rural popula- 
tion, all more or less directly dependent upon the soil, is the most 
important customer. Our large cities are dependent for their 
customers upon our market towns; these, in turn, rely upon the 
villages, themselves dependent for their prosperity upon the 
neighbouring farm, which finds work for their small tradesmen, 
employment for their labourers, and constitutes, in fact, the main- 
spring, without which the whole machinery of rural life would 
stop. 

Such were the considerations which led men everywhere to 
welcome the announcement that a great Agricultural Conference 
was about to be held. Then, at last, we should have some remedy 
proposed, on sufficient authority, to which a willing nation would 
give eager assent. A Conference of Farmers eager to plead their 
grievances, a great body of public opinion awakened to the gravity 
of the crisis, in sympathy with its victims, and anxious to relieve 
them—what wonder if high hopes were excited on all sides, only to 
be followed by a disappointment equally bitter when it became 
clear that agriculturists themselves, though proclaiming with one 
voice the gravity of the crisis, were not united as to the direction 
in which relief should be sought? Heated debates upon Protection 
and Bi-Metallism served but to show how little general agreement 
had been come to. 

There were indeed several most important points on which the 
Conference was unanimous—the relief of land from the present un- 
fair incidence of local taxation; the further protection of our flocks 
and herds against disease; and the adoption of some system of co- 
operative dealing by which consumer and producer could be brought 
more closely together, and the inordinate profits of the middle- 
man saved to the advantage of both. But, reasonable as these pro- 
posals were in themselves, and likely, if calmly stated, to command 
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universal assent, it was only too apparent that divisions on other 
and more exciting subjects, which cleft the Conference to its very 
core, rendered it very unlikely that the great interest, which in this 
respect it represented only too faithfully, would be able to enlist. 
either in Parliament or in the country, the support necessary in 
order to carry any substantial measures of relief. 

The whole situation was summed up by Punch, with as much 
truth as wit, in a cartoon in which poor Agriculture was represented 
as seeking, but not finding, the “ Missing Word.” 

I have ventured to suggest that the word may possibly be 
“ Union.” 

In the struggle for existence which we call modern life it has 
long been regarded as an axiom that any trade the members of 
which are not combined together for the defence of their common 
interests is certain to be placed at a disadvantage in the long run. 
So universally is this truth recognized and acted upon, it may be 
fairly said that Agriculture is the only great interest to which 
such a combination is unknown. 

I am aware, of course, that there are many useful combinations of 
Agriculturists for special purposes. The Royal Agricultural Society 
and other bodies have done, and are doing, excellent work in the 
direction of improving our methods of production. The Central 
and Associated Chambers of Agriculture have done much to 
enable owners and occupiers of land to formulate and discuss their 
common grievances. As those Societies are at present constituted, 
however, many of the tenant-farmers hold aloof from them. They 
take no account of the fact that the centre of political gravity has 
entirely shifted since the enfranchisement of the agricultural 
labourer. For these reasons, they cannot claim to state the just 
demands of Agriculture with sufficient authority to secure for 
them the attention of the country. They form an admirable 
instrument for creating an organization sutticiently representative 
of all classes to effect this and other equally important objects. 
Still no combination has ever yet been attempted which should 
unite all the three classes connected with the soil—owners, occu- 
piers, and labourers—on the basis of their common interests. Now, 
of all industries, Agriculture would appear to be the one which 
could least afford to dispense with so powerful a weapon. A hun- 
dred opportunities daily occur to dwellers in towns of comparing 
notes and exchanging ideas, opportunities of which the scattered 
inembers of a rural district are necessarily deprived. Every farmer 
is accustomed to act without reference to his fellows, and falls an 
easy prey to the superior organization of the middlemen. Nor is 
isolation the worst evil to be dreaded. Symptoms are not wanting 
that in the absence of some comprehensive scheme to include them 
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all each of the three classes may soon be organized without refer- 
ence to the others, and may even learn to regard its own interests 
as antagonistic to theirs. 

The right moment, then, appears to have arrived for the formation 
of a National Agricultural Union, composed of all persons, of what- 
ever class, who are interested in the land of the United Kingdom ; 
its object being (1) To frame such measures as may from time to 
time be needful in the Agricultural interest ; (2) to organize in every 
constituency a body of public opinion favourable to the return, with- 
out distinction of Party, of candidates who support the programme 
of the Union ; and (3) generally to promote the co-operation of all 
connected with the land, whether as owners, or as occupiers, or as 
labourers, for the common good. 

A proposal to that effect was unanimously accepted by the 
Conference, and the draft scheme in which it was subsequently 
embodied by myself is now under the consideration of every Agri- 
cultural Body which was represented. It has been subjected to 
general comment in the public Press, and has now been before the 
world for about a fortnight. It may, therefore, be interesting to 
consider briefly what progress it has made in public opinion during 
that interval: what criticisms, hostile or otherwise, it has had to 
encounter, and what practical suggestions for its improvement 
have been offered. 

In the first place, the proposal has been endorsed as a whole by 
the public Press with a unanimity for which we were unprepared. 
The exceptions are so trifling as to be scarce worth noticing. One 
journal, indeed, professes to see in a movement in which we are 
careful to disclaim Party politics from the very outset nothing but 
a Party move. Another conceives that it deals effectively with the 
whole problem by dismissing the author of it as a “ well-fed noble- 
man.” Other journals, alive to the great importance of the issues 
at stake, and addressing themselves to the problem seriously, have 
offered suggestions which will receive careful attention, but are 
mostly of a nature to affect the future policy of the Union when 
formed rather than the primary questions with which we have now 
to deal. From the Agricultural associations just noticed, time 
and the approach of Christmas have not permitted us to receive 
replies in many cases ; but of those that have reached us one or two 
have been to the effect that the Chamber, or the Club, has already 
formed itself into a branch of the National Agricultural Union. 
Others, among which, perhaps, the most important was the Norfolk 
Chamber of Agriculture, under the presidency of Mr. Clare Sewell 
Read, have declared themselves favourable to the movement, but have 
expressed a hope that their own Association will be “ popularized ” 
by it, rather than absorbed. To the broad principle laid down in 
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the resolution, no objection has been offered.’ The nearest ap- 
proach to one was the statement that my suggestion to combine 
employers and workmen in a common union is in the nature of 
an entirely new departure. Were this the only objection, it 
would not be a very formidable one; for the real question will be 
felt to be, not whether the proposal is novel, but whether there 
does in fact exist between the three classes proposed to be com- 
bined a bond of common interest sufficiently strong to hold them 
together. The answer to this question, as it lies at the very root 
of the success of the scheme, requires to be very carefully con- 
sidered. Enough has already been said to show that up to a 
certain point all three classes, inasmuch as they live by the soil, 
have a common interest in making it as productive as possible, and 
in securing as producers the best prices obtainable for what it yields. 
Everything, therefore, which tends to relieve land from any burden 
imposed upon it from without, or to obtain for the producer a 
larger share of the market price which the consumer pays, is a 
boon equally acceptable to all, since it tends to increase the common 
fund out of which alone each class can obtain its share of the 
profits of the business. Differences of opinion, and, possibly of inter- 
est, may show themselves when the question arises in what propor- 
tion the profits shall be divided; but questions of that kind are 
of very little importance at the present moment, since the profits 
themselves have solved all difficulties by disappearing. Hence 
it is that in the situation we have to face the common interests 
which unite all agriculturists are of indefinably greater import- 
ance than any upon which they may ultimately differ. Another 
thing must be kept in view. Many points of difference which 
arise are more apparent than real, and could frequently be 
removed, as and when they arose, by a friendly interchange of 
view between the three classes concerned. At this point I would 
respectfully remind all who are convinced that their own nostrum, 
whether Protection, or Bi-Metallism, or any other, is the true panacea 
for our distress, that if they will be patient and not stifle the 
Union at its very birth by a premature attempt to “capture ” it, 
they will find in the Agricultural Union the most powerful weapon 
imaginable for giving practical effect to their views, when once it is 
convinced of the truth of them; and that, no matter what the true 
remedy may be found to be, the one indispensable condition pre- 
cedent is that we should be united. 

Some critics take lower ground. They concede the principle : 
but they say, “ You will never get the three classes to see that 
their interests are identical;” and we are especially warned that 
this will be the case with the labourers. I may, perhaps, claim to 
have some personal knowledge of the labourers. I have never found 
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them unreasonable. It is true that they are not used to thinking 
out questions so quickly as those whose daily business it is to do so; 
but when pains are taken to place a matter before them in simple 
language, and in its true light, they usually arrive at sound con- 
clusions. We must not be misled by the fact that at the last two 
Elections, in the absence of any “authorized programme,” they have 
gazed, with apparent enjoyment, upon the blissful visions of an 
earthly paradise, drawn for them in glowing colours by political 
agitators. It is high time that their attention should be re- 
directed to those practical measures for the improvement of their 
position, which experience shows to be possible. 

One word as to the practical working-out of the scheme. Com- 
plicated as it may at first sight appear, it will be found by those 
who look. closely into it that the whole machinery of the Union 
is capable of being worked with astonishing simplicity. A Central 
Council in London, a branch in every county, a district branch 
in every market-town, a local branch in every village, with an 
ascending series of delegates drawn from each class, culminating 
in and forming the Central Council itself, would secure to each 
class, and, in fact, to every individual member, direct representation. 
The chief questions of the day affecting agriculture would be 
discussed at monthly meetings of the Council, preceded by meet- 
ings of the village, the district, and the county branches. The results 
would be published in the agricultural journals, with the questions 
selected by the Subjects Committee for the subsequent month’s 
discussion. In due time the decisions arrived at would take 
their place in the programme of the Union; and once there it 
would be a point of honour with every member to spare no 
legitimate effort to get them passed into law. 

Such, as they appear to me, are the outlines of a scheme which 
may profoundly modify the future of Agriculture in this country 
Its success will depend, not only upon the proved existence of a 
common interest paramount to all minor issues, but, in at least an 
equal measure, upon the exercise, between brother members, of a 
generous confidence, a kindly forbearance, a hearty desire to do 
justice to another’s point of view: frank interchange of sentiments 
where differences exist, loyal co-operation for the end in view 
where all are agreed. 

Did we not believe that such a spirit still survives in our rural 
districts, and that, latent though it be, it is capable of being evoked, 
and will constitute a bond of union potent enough to resist any sol- 
vent that may be applied to it by accidental distinctions of class of 
birth, we should not have put our hand to this work. 

It is a great experiment, and will tend to show whether, as English- 
men, we still possess those qualities of head and heart to which we 
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WINCHILSEA. 
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LORD WINCHILSEA’S PROPOSAL. 


THE future of Agriculture in this country, dark as it looked a few 
weeks ago, is not hopeless. The Conference in St. James’s Hall has 
demonstrated the vigorous vitality of our greatest national industry, 
and made it clear, to thousands who never thought seriously of the 
matter before, that if those who are interested in the cultivation of 
the soil will efficiently organize themselves they can become the 
masters of their own fortunes. Combination on their part is sneered 
at in some quarters and denounced in others; but it needs only 
an effort of the memory to recall the fact that, little more than a 
quarter of a century ago, precisely the same language was applied to 
the Trades Unions, which have since become all-powerful within 
their own limits. Trades Unionism is Protected Labour in its worst 
form. It is tyrannical, utterly selfish, and destructive of individual 
freedom. Objectionable as it is, however, it has been successful ; and, 
ulthough it is opposed to every principle of true political economy, 
the stoutest Liberal dare not condemn it, and the conditions it lays 
down are accepted, without protest, by the most Radical Govern- 
ment this country has ever seen. If every other form of industry, 
down even to the casual labour at the Docks, is to organize itself, 
why not Agriculture? It need not copy the evil features of Trades 
Unionism; but it can at least ensure its own preservation. 

Even the promoters of a Reform Bill do not always realize its 
possible effects. As the towns grew more and more Conservative, 
the enfranchisement of the agricultural labourer became a matter 
of vital importance to the Liberal Party. He was enfranchised, 
and by the Reform Acts of 1884-5 nearly three million voters— 
almost one half of the present electorate—were added to the 
register. For several years a large proportion of these three 
inillion voters have found themselves getting deeper and deeper 
into the mire. Their condition, instead of improving, has gone 
from bad to worse. They were taught to hope for much, and they 
have been bitterly disappointed. Their wages have been steadily 
diminishing until they have nearly reached starvation point; and 
they know now that it is not altogether the greed of the farmer 
nor the avarice of the landlord that keeps them in abject poverty, 
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or drives them from their native villages. They, at all events, do 
not want to be told what wheat at twenty-eight shillings a quarter 
means. Power has been placed in the hands of these men: is it 
likely that, as they realise the fact that their very existence is at 
stake, they will hesitate to use it for their own benefit? Doctrin- 
aires may tell them that if they cannot live by competition they 
must starve or die out. They will do neither the one thing nor the 
other. They will, when they have been rightly shown how to do it, 
follow the example of the town artisans. They will organize; and 
if only the landlords, the farmers, and the labourers, can be induced 
to combine together, their influence will be irresistible. Their 
representatives will constitute—not merely, as The Spectator seems 
to suppose, a “new political group,” but—probably a majority of 
the House of Commons. There are nearly four hundred county 
Members of Parliament; and, making a liberal allowance for the 
Divisions which are industrial and not agricultural,—some of which 
are counterbalanced by boroughs that are agricultural and not 
industrial,—we shall find quite half the House of Commons under 
the influence of the agricultural element. 

Why should not Agriculture organize itself, if this be possible ? 
The recent Conference fairly faced the problem, and this was 
unquestionably the most important incident of the gathering. 
When the landlord and the farmer are willing to join hands with 
the labourer, the greatest obstacle to success has been surmounted. 
Bat there must be a practical plan of operations. Several have 
been formulated; but that roughly sketched out by Lord 
Winchilsea has received the greatest share of attention. At 
the first glance, it looks attractive enough; but closer examination 
will soon show that, in its present shape (I am speaking of the 
outline published on December 9), it would be useful for one 
purpose only, and that not the most important. To begin with, it 
is not sufficiently comprehensive in its scope, nor is its machinery 
at all adequate to accomplish the end in view. The creation 
of a Central Committee in London, with district branches in 
each Parliamentary Division, and local branches in each polling 
district, in order to secure the return to the House of Commons 
of Members who would support the programme of the Agricultural 
Union, sounds very well; but everyone who has had experience of 
local organization in the counties will tell you that a great 
deal more than this is required if the movement is to possess vital 
force. How is the skeleton to be clothed? The labourer must Le 
the backbone of the new organization—otherwise there would 
be little necessity for superseding the existing Chambers of 
Agriculture ;—and what, substantially, are you prepared to offer 
him for his shilling a year? 
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Without for a moment wishing to put forward a scheme in 
rivalry to Lord Winchilsea’s, perhaps I may be allowed to set out 
a few ideas that have occupied my mind for some time. It may 
seem a trifling matter; but I think that the title “Agricultural 
Union” is not a happy one. The word “union” is not very pala- 
table to the rural labourer: it has unpleasant associations. At 
the same time, the word “ League,” in connection with agrarian 
matters, is utterly discredited. On the whole, “ Association,” or 
“ Federation,” would be preferable. 

Let us, then, establish “The Agricultural Association of Great 
Britain and Ireland.” The inclusion of Ireland is of great im- 
portance. Home Rulers or not, the Irish members would naturally 
identify themselves with the interests of Agriculture. 

The Association must be absolutely free from Party taint. It 
must not be a purely political agency. That would be a fatal 
mistake. It should be political only in the sense of using its 
power in Parliament for the welfare of the great industry on which 
our national prosperity so largely depends. Conservatives, Liberals, 
Liberal Unionists, and Nationalists, having in this matter a com- 
mon interest, should fight under the same flag. 

The Central Committee in London should be a thoroughly 
representative body. Lord Winchilsea suggests that each district 
branch—representing a Parliamentary Division—should send an 
elected delegate. There would be too many of them. Three or 
four hundred delegates would talk a great deal; but, unless they 
became mere instruments in the hands of a few leading spirits, 
they would decide nothing. The County as, on reflection, Lord 
Winchilsea will, I think, perceive, is a better unit than the Parlia- 
mentary Division, and delegates from all the counties would be 
quite sufficient to form the Central Committee. 

The functions of the Central Committee should be deliberative : 
the power of giving effect to its decisions being vested in a com- 
paratively small but strong Executive Council, annually elected 
by the Central Committee, and to sit all the year round. 

There should be a local Association in every county, in regular 
communication with the Central Committee and the Executive 
Council. One of the priucipal duties of each County Association 
should be to supervise the distribution of farm produce within its 
own area; and for this purpose it should appoint duly accredited 
agents in each town to confer with the market authorities, &c., and 
to make arrangements for enabling farmers to sell their produce 
more advantageously than they can do at present. The agents 
might, in very many cases, be the consignees of the commodities 
sent to the market. 

The counties should be divided, and sub-divided, as far as is 
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consistent with efficient organization ; but Lord Winchilsea’s pro- 
posal to have a local branch in every polling district, with a chair- 
man, vice-chairman, secretary, and treasurer, for each of them, is 
quite impracticable. He cannot seriously have thought of the vast 
army of chairmen, vice-chairmen, treasurers, and hon.-secretaries, 
he seeks to call into existence. One thing is certain: they would 
never be forthcoming. 

We come now to the most important factor in the scheme— 
membership, and the terms of membership. The Association 
should be open to everybody in the United Kingdom connected 
with the cultivation of the soil. I am not sure, indeed, that it 
might not advantageously be thrown open to all who choose to 
subscribe. There are plenty of merchants, traders, and others in 
the towns who would willingly pay their guinea, if it would help to 
restore prosperity to the agricultural community. At all events, 
implement-makers, seedsmen, &c., and their employés, should be 
eligible. The ordinary annual subscription should be a guinea; 
but the Executive Council should be empowered to devise a scale 
applicable to small holdings—especially in Ireland—and to those 
members not directly connected with farm-work. 

But what about the agricultural labourer, upon whom, after all, 
the success of the movement mainly depends? Lord Winchilsea 
says, Charge him only a shilling a-year. Unless, however, you 
are prepared to offer him something more substantial than member- 
ship of an Association that may possibly raise his wages, you will 
get no shilling out of him. He can vote, as things are, without sub- 
scribing toa Union. No: there must be some material benefit in 
sight before he parts with his money. If his position could be imme- 
diately improved, he would readily pay his penny a week, which is 
four times as much as Lord Winchilsea asks him for; and if to the 
amelioration of his present condition were added the prospect of some 
provision for his old age better than the workhouse, the Association 
could soon count upon his enthusiastic support. Whether Mr. 
Chamberlain’s plan is the best, is not for me to say; but if some 
practicable scheme of the kind were comprised in the programme 
of the new organization its chances of success would be vastly 
increased. Why should not the Association supersede altogether 
the Labourers’ Benefit Societies, which, through unskilful or im- 
proper management, have in most instances turned out so badly ? 
A vast organization comprehending the whole of the agricultural 
interest in the Three Kingdoms, should surely be able to work out 
a scheme by which provision could be made for its labouring 
members in case of sickness, or of death, or of old age. The 
farmers also would be considerable gainers, because there would 
soon be a substantial reduction of the poor rate. If the plan worked 
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satisfactorily, the Government might, in time, not unreasonably be 
asked to pay over to the Association, through the proper local authori- 
ties, a fair share of the contribution now made by the State for 
the maintenance of paupers. In any case, the Association would 
enjoy an enormous income, out of which it could make ample 
provision for the objects I have mentioned. 

It may be asked, Does not this movement in favour of organiza- 
tion in Agriculture mean Protection, and nothing else? Without 
beating about the bush, tell us whether it does not contemplate the 
creation of a Protectionist majority in the House of Commons ? 
Possibly, I answer; but not necessarily. It is the first remedy the 
farmers would demand, but not the first that Statesmen would en- 
deavour to apply. If every other means were exhausted, or if 
wheat continued to realize no more than twenty-eight shillings a 
quarter, then, no doubt, the resort to Protective duties would, I 
think, be inevitable. No sensible man is frightened by phrases, and, 
under the circumstances I have mentioned, to denounce “ Protection” 
would be a mere bogey cry. Every practical man knows that wheat 
cannot be honestly grown at twenty-eight shillings a quarter, 
either in England or in the United States. The attempt means 
bankruptcy to everybody concerned. Either, then, the price must 
be raised or the land must go out of cultivation. 

Let us look at this part of the subject, not as theorists, but as 
men of practical common-sense. If agriculture should break 
down in this country,—if the land now devoted to wheat-growing 
should be thrown permanently out of cultivation—you will have, in 
the first place, an overwhelming influx of rural labourers into the 
towns. The labour market, overcrowded as it now is, would be 
simply glutted. The town artisan would have the mortification of 
seeing his own wages lowered, and his chances of employment 
lessened, by the ever-increasing flow of competition. He would be 
the first to appreciate the fact that it is better to pay a fair price 
for a loaf than to have no bread at all. 

The matter may be put on still higher grounds. Assume for a 
moment—merely assume the fact for the sake of argument—that, 
owing to the unremunerative price of wheat, a great portion of the 
land in the United Kingdom should go out of cultivation, and that 
the rearing of stock should continue to be as unprofitable as it is 
at the present moment. What then? The ruin of British Agri- 
culture means that you must at once double your Navy. Being 
wholly dependent on foreign sources for your food supply, you 
must render yourselves invincible against any combination of the 
Powers, or you will at all times be liable to be starved into sub- 
mission to their demands. Cobden himself frankly admitted the 
force of this argument. Now, doubling the Navy means the ex- 
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penditure of another ten or twelve millions a year: in other words, 
a permanent addition to the income tax equal to at least sixpence 
in the pound. What, too, is to become of the Army? You have 
territorialized it, in order that the rural element may be the more 
readily attached to the service; but if the agricultural labourers 
are driven into the towns, or out of the country, you will have to 
try fresh methods for obtaining recruits. 

[ do not say that the condition of British Agriculture is quite so 
bad as it is sometimes represented, nor do I think that all the mis- 
chiefs that are predicted are likely to happen; but one thing is 
absolutely certain. An industry with which the prosperity of one- 
third of the inhabitants of these Islands is indissolubly bound up 
cannot be suffered to go to ruin; and the sooner its component 
parts form themselves into a solid body, to ensure their own pre- 
servation, the better it will be not only for them but for the whole 
community. 


GEORGE Byron CURTIS. 
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THE CORRELATION OF THE MORAL FORCES. 


In discussing the question of the correlation of the moral forces, I 
start from what may be assumed as a demonstrated doctrine: the 
convertibility of the physical ones. The interchangeability of 
these forces is one of the conclusions of modern science, equal in 
importance to the doctrine of Evolution—to which it is closely 
kindred—and equal in evidence to the law of Gravitation. 

The first question I put is this: Is it legitimate to infer, from the 
above scientific axiom, the convertibility of all force ? and, from the 
unity of the material and the mental forces, their ultimate identity / 

In answer, I think that it is not: for the obvious reason that the 
chasm between the physical and the vital has not yet been 
bridged by Science; and although Speculative Philosophy has 
tried from the time of the Eleatics to throw a plank across 
it, in its doctrine of unity-minus-difference, neither Parmenides 
nor Plotinus, neither Erigena nor Spinoza nor Hegel (to take 
representative names from successive schools and periods), has 
proved to the satisfaction of the philosophical world that monisin 
of this type is the last word in Metaphysic. I therefore set 
aside the question as to whether the physical, the vital, and the 
conscious forces can be unified. Embraced within a single cate- 
gory of thought, and labelled by the common name of “ Force,” 
they can, of course, be easily talked of as one; but there certainly 
remains a fundamental trinity within that unity, and it is enough 
for my present purpose to say that the question—both as a 
scientific and as an ontological one—is still sub judice. 

Let us, then, provisionally assume—without going into either 
the metaphysics or the physics of the controversy—that there are 
three realms of force, which have not yet been reduced to unity 
by the rigour of speculative reason or by the experiential and 
inductive proofs of science: (1) the sphere of the physical forces, 
which are all inter-related, and convertible inter se; (2) the realm 
of the vital force or forces; and (3) the sphere of self-conscious 
and volitional force, in which intellectual elements blend with 
moral ones. Let us suppose that there is no discovered track, 
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which is also a transit-path, between these several realms or 
spheres ; but only the bridge of a common name. What may be 
suggested as highly probable is this: that, as in the first of the 
three spheres, the doctrine of interchangeability is now almost as 
clearly demonstrated as is the law of natural selection, it may be 
concluded, by analogy, that it is the same in the two other realms; 
and, therefore, that all life is radically and organically one, and 
that all self-conscious energy—mental, moral, and volitional—is, at 
its root, one and the same. 

Adequately to discuss the first of these correlaries, one would re- 
quire to be familiar with data on which only experts have a right 
to speak. The question of the germ-theory of life, and of disease, 
must be left to specialists in biology and physics. The problem 
now raised is much narrower. It refers to the sphere of conscious- 
ness alone, or, perhaps, it should rather be said, to the field of 
Human Nature alone; for within that sphere there are both con- 
scious and sub-conscious states, and within the field of conscious 
life there may be a further limitation of the problem—to the moral 
area of experience. Within this sub-section, we may examine the 
springs of conduct seriatim, and their outcome in character: to 
see whether they are originally one—howsoever different their 
developed phases may be, and whether we may therefore conclude 
that they are all convertible inter se. 

In discussing it, it is scarcely necessary to say that the old notion 
of “ faculties,” as separate powers of human nature, is given up by 
every modern psychologist. It was a convenient way of naming 
and differentiating certain aspects of energy in consciousness, to 
speak of thei as faculties; but the idea of our being endowed with 
separate, independent powers—powers of sense, memory, imagina- 
tion, reason, feeling, and will—is no longer tenable. 

It is more congenial work, however, to try to raise the down- 
trodden reputation of a discarded theory—and to show the truth 
from which it sprung—than, in a combative mood, to expose the 
error it gave rise to; and this old doctrine of the faculties was only 
a pictorial and somewhat picturesque way of stating an undoubted 
truth in reference to those phases of activity which differ so greatly 
in their outcome, although their origin may be the same. Whether 
the intellectual and the moral powers are one at their root; and 
have grown out of something wholly unlike their present state, is 
a question we need not raise. It might rather enhance the wonder 
of their origin than detract from their present greatness, if we had 
valid evidence that there was but one “ rock whence they were hewn,” 
and one “ pit out of which they were dug”; while, in their present 
multitudinousness and variety, they are the phases of a single ego, 

the residuum at the basis of all energy in man. This, however 
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would not prove their interchangeability. The determination of 
the latter question is one both for Psychology and for Metaphysic: 
and perhaps its solution will be easier after we have settled the 
minor question of the interchangeability of the moral forces and 
the unity of the realm to which these forces belong. 

It is not necessary, with a view to its solution, that we have a 
list of the several virtues drawn out on perfectly adequate 
psychological lines. We may take any list—the Platonic, the 
Aristotelian, the Stoic, the Zoroastrian, the Buddhist, the Christian 
—or a perfectly miscellaneous list such as the following—courage, 
temperance, candour, liberality, friendship, magnanimity, honour, 
justice, courtesy, tenderness, chivalry, humility, grace. It would 
be quite possible to go on dividing and sub-dividing, or mingling 
and interchanging the virtues, till we had—instead of those 
mentioned—ten times their number; and yet each would seem 
different from the rest, owing to the circumstances in which it has 
to be exercised, or the objects which respectively call it forth. 
Thus diverse in character and outcome, they may, nevertheless, 
be all one in origin, or the varying phases of a single virtue in its 
separate modes of manifestation ; just as the chemical and physical 
forces—heat, light, electricity, &c.—are the separate modes of a 
single protean power. 

In helping us to answer the question raised, the development of 
the moral sense of the human race within historical experience is 
an all-important element. It has been affirmed—and it may perhaps 
be proved—that all the virtues which have arisen historically are the 
result of the efforts of man to increase and multiply his own 
resources, and the resources and possibilities of his race; self- 
maintenance, and race-maintenance—in the widest and_ richest 
sense of the terms—having been the motive force at work in the 
evolution of his powers, and therefore in the gradual differentiation 
of his faculties. It will be observed that if this be a warrantable 
position to take up it will abolish the controversy between the 
egoists and the altruists, by vindicating each; and by showing that 
both tendencies—the centripetal and the centifugal—were at work 
from the first, under many disguises and aliases. 

Here it may be noted that the want of any explicit link 
between the developed products—or the wide chasm which may 
seem to separate them now—is no evidence against a common 
parentage. Suppose that one particular virtue has been in act ve 
exercise for a time (or that the generic virtue of self-mainten- 
ance and race-maintenance has been working in one particular 
channel for a time), it is inevitable that it must at length cease to 
exercise itself, or intermit its energy for a period. Every virtue 
exhausts itself by its very activity and strength. In fact, it is 
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never quite the same for any two successive moments of experi- 
ence; and when it reasserts itself, after temporary rest, it does so 
with the alliance of other elements, which it has received both by 
inheritance and by contagion. It therefore appears of necessity in 
a different guise from that which it formerly assumed. Not only 
is the same virtue (supposing the virtues to be separate and 
independent) changed in character at each new period in which 
it is exercised—as, for example, courage, temperance, and courtesy 
differ in a boy, in a young man, in one in middle life, and in an 
old man ;—but when the virtues reappear in the field of conscious- 
ness, they come back blent with many elements that were not 
there before; and so they are altered “for better for worse, for 
richer for poorer.” The distant inheritances of character—which 
reach us from paternal and maternal sources—show themselves 
now in this peculiarity of action or of demeanour, and again in 
that; but it is always the same moral ego that is developing and 
differentiating itself in these successive experiences. 

As a new element in the case we must not overlook the sudden 
and curiously strong reactions that occur in moral experience. 
How are we to explain these? The quick development of a 
virtue, which seems the opposite of all that had gone before it, 
in the character which exemplifies the change; a selfish nature 
becoming generous, or a cynic hopeful, or a sot comparatively 
temperate. It is not that the old tendency has wrought itself out, 
and satiety followed, determining reaction the other way; or, if 
that be taken into account, the initial power of the moral ego, and 
the unity of that ego, will supply the condition for a unification of 
its virtues still. It is rather that reactions of experience, and the 
return to a truer and a healthier view of conduct, prove that the 
force underlying all is one und the same. In this connection, it 
may be noted that ethical lessons are very seldom taught directly. 
A certain result is produced, by once passing through an ordeal 
which has been keen or arrowy—say a great disaster, or an ex- 
perience of wrong. The effect may at first be unperceived—occult, 
or subterranean. It may work inward; the same moral force re- 
appearing afterwards as a new virtue of a totally different kind— 
as distinct as light is from heat, or as both are from electricity. 

It is too obvious to require illustration that, given a moral agent, 
with a certain character, and subject to certain conditions, a par- 
ticular class of virtues will be evolved; and that, given the same 
agent with the same character and different conditions, a different set 
of virtues will be evolved. If this be admitted as a matter of fact, 
the corollary is that the motive force, which in the main regulates 
conduct, and differentiates the virtues, comes from within; and 
that, this dynamic source or seat of the virtues being one, the 
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virtues themselves may be traced back in the last analysis to a 
common root. 

Another point to be noticed is that destructive agencies are at 
work in the moral world, correlated with the productive or con- 
structive ones, to further the general weal. This suggests, remotely 
if not nearly, the unity of the virtues. Everyone knows how 
elaborate are the contrivances in the Realm of Nature to inflict 
pain, injury, ruin, and death, among the organisms underneath 
man. But this arrangement, by which 


** Nature, red in tooth and claw,” 


destroys its weaker physical specimens, is paralleled in the equally 
elaborate plan by which the weaker members of the human race 
are crushed aside, after much suffering, defeat, neglect, and loss. 
It is part of a destructive process at work in the cosmos which 
has probably always existed within it. Alongside of this, however, 
there is a constructive process at work—a strictly conservative force, 
sometimes evolved out of the other by reaction. This new force 
enters the arena, “ not to destroy, but io fulfil”; but, whilst it does 
so, its mode of working seems an evidence of the unity of all the 
moral forces, of their interchangeability, and almost of their 
ubiquity. 

The doctrine of the “ unity of the virtues” is an old one in the 
literature of Philosophy. Its germs are to be found in the Vedas, 
and in Buddhism ; it became explicit in tae Zerd-Avesta. Zoroaster 
unified the good and the evil principles in two great areas or dia- 
metrically-opposed spheres of action. Socrates—to pass over earlier 
Greek writers—held that all virtue was one, and had its root in 
knowledge; while the Cynics, and the Stoics more emphatically, 
announced the same theory. In Stoicism the doctrine exploded in 
a series of paradoxes, such as that if aman possessed a single virtue 
he possessed all the virtues. Virtue to the Stoics was an indivisible, 
homogeneous, inelastic, organic whole. Either you had it all, or 
you had it not at all. There was no state half-way between a 
virtue and a vice, and no middle place between no virtue and all 
the virtues. Rudimentary, developing, and evolving virtue was 
not understood by the Stoics; and, in consequence, there were no 
“ degrees of comparison” in their view of moral excellence. Hence 
the arbitrary division of mankind into two classes, as sharply marked 
as in the ethics of Zoroaster; and hence the further paradox that 
the good do nothing evil, and the bad do nothing good; that all 
good actions are equally good, all evil ones equally evil—no dis- 
tinction between faults and crimes being recognized. In short, 
there was no scale in Stoicism, either of virtue or of vice. But, 
with this forgotten scale recognized, the truth out of which the 
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Stoic paradoxes sprang, must not be forgotten; and, if adequately 
understood, this ancient doctrine of the unity of the virtues, and 
their convertibility, may be one of the most powerful incentives to 
their pursuit in the modern world. If one may legitimately believe 
that the excellence after which he strives in vain—the characteristics 
of which he seems destitute—are nevertheless integral elements in 
the moral nature he inherits, and therefore a latent possibility of 
his life—only requiring the removal of existing hindrance, and the 
presence of some magnet, to draw them forth,—there is a large 
amount of good cheer in the prospect. The possibility of dormant 
virtues springing into activity, or of dull ones being quickened 
by transference, adds a new interest to the palingenesia of moral 
life. 

The evidence which experience gives of the indestructibility 
of the moral forces tends towards the same result. No morally 
good act ever dies. It perpetrates itself, in other forms, as well as 
after its own likeness. As Browning represents Abt Vogler as say- 
ing, 

‘** There shall never be one lost good! What was, shall live as before ; 
The evil is null, is nought, is silence implying sound ; 
What was good shall be good, with for evil so much good more.” 

If the correlation of the forces is thus seen in individual ex- 
perience, the same conclusion may be reached from a study of the 
way in which they operate in society at large. If moral life in the 
individual be fundamentally and organically one, it is so a fortiori 
in society; where many units combine to forward the general 
weal, by co-operation and inter-communication. All the social 
forces are solidaires. The energy which enthusiasts possess, in 
collectively working out a great cause, is just the sum of the energy 
of the individuals who compose the group. But, whilst they com- 
bine to effect a common end, they all differ inter se. The moral 
force which is at work in the organization is composite; but it 
works to a single end. The energy which each unit brings, into 
what may be called the commonwealth of the moral forces, whilst 
different from that which every other brings, is at the same time 
convertible into it; and the special form it assumes is often a 
matter of apparent chance or accident. The energy which in a 
particular profession becomes a force tending to the strength of 
that profession would, if its author had entered a different one, 
have differentiated itself accordingly, and gone to increase the 
sum-total of energy in labour of another kind. 

An interesting remark of Albrecht Direr, will be found among 
his MS. in the British Museum (iv. 102): “If the world often 
goeth without an ‘artistic painter,’ whilst for two or three hundred 
years none such appeareth, it is because those who might have 
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become such devote not themselves to Art.” Take the simplest 
possible illustration. There are four sons in a family: one enters 
the profession of Law ; another studies Medicine; the third devotes 
himself to Art; and the fourth becomes a Politician. An inborn 
difference of sympathy may have led to their respective choices; 
but the common energy which all possess, which was ready to work 
in some sphere, and had to select one, differentiates itself the 
moment the special sphere is entered. The forces “convert” them- 
selves, change and differentiate themselves, according to the 
circumstances amid which they are called into exercise; and, 
starting from a common root of similarity, their developments 
may be at last so unlike each other that the sameness of their 
origin is lost, even to those who are themselves living witnesses to 
the fact. As time goes on the chasm between them may widen 
so much that differences arise, and hostilities ensue; but these dif- 
ferences and hostilities do not invalidate the fact that the forces 
were one in origin, and may ultimately unite in tendency. 

If it seems difficult to carry out this principle in reference to 
the race at large, it may be noted that between the individual and 
the race there lies the nation ; and that the solidarity and converti- 
bility of national forces may be obvious when those of the race are 
less patent to the eye. It may be added that the realization of the 
underlying unity of the elements and forces that sway society, 
when they sway it upwards, should have the effect of lessening 
the estrangements of class, and diminishing the bitterness of party 
strife, than which there are few things more important for the 
politician, or the educationist, or the patriot. 


WILLIAM KNIGHT. 


DISABILITIES OF DEMOCRACY. 


THE coming of another Reform Bill stimulates the interest in 
Constitutional Revision. That is a subject of peculiar charm. It 
is as fascinating to contemplative politicians as the missing-word 
competition is delightful to bank clerks and milliners’ maids. It is 
equally potent as a stimulus to facile ingenuity. Has depression 
of trade or a scare of war caused us to ruminate on the nature of 
the Empire? Schemes of Confederation, each warranted to solve 
the problem suggested by the difficulty, are instantly propounded 
from every quarter of the globe. Is the Question Paper in the House 
of Commons become too long, or have the Bills become so numer- 
ous that they threaten to block the way against one another so that 
there shall be a clear course for none at all? Every daily newspaper in 
the Kingdom straightway formulates an infallible scheme for per- 
fecting the Rules of Procedure. Does it happen that the Lords cannot 
see their way to passing a measure upon which the Houseof Commons 
has set the larger moiety of its heart? There is scarce a Radical 
in the country who could not if he would, and were only Cromwell, 
settle that little difficulty in twenty-four hours; and scarce a Con- 
servative who is not aglow with the feeling that mending, not ending, 
is the true treatment for the Upper Chamber, and prepared with a 
mature proposition as to how the mending should be gone about. 
As to mere Home Rule, no man has his mind darkened by the 
shadow of a doubt. “Home Rule?” says the Tory, with the smile 
which Portia wears when she proceeds to the undoing of Shylock. 
“Certainly. But let us have it all round. Whenever the masons 
start in Dublin, let’s into the mortar-tub in Yorkshire, Cornwall, 
Middlesex, Ulster, Kent, Warwickshire, Fife, and every county in 
the Kingdom, for Parliaments there, as well.” The Gladstonian to 
whom this argument to absurdity is submitted questions the infer- 
ential premiss, and is not dumbfoundered for a moment. The 
counties, he says, are not nations; but Ireland is a nation, and 
nations have a right to rule themselves. It is the same in the 
matter of Reform Bills. “One man one vote, by all means,” says 
the Tory Daniel come to judgment; “but One vote one value at the 
same time,” chuckling. “ Nay,” the Gladstonian answers: “not so. 
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Londoners live at the seat of Government. That gives each of them 
an advantage over the citizen who lives in Ireland or in the 
Orkneys. It gives London opinion an adventitious and contagious 
popularity. Therefore, the value of a vote should increase in pro- 
portion as its possessor is distant from the capital.” 

In the temper with which those controverted questions are dis- 
cussed there is one agreeable quality. Whilst every panacea is incom- 
patible with at least one of the others, all the propounders of pana- 
ceas are at one in believing that they are freeing their minds from 
cant. All of them are seeking for a fundamental principle upon 
which a logical and equitable system of government might be 
based. All of them treat the perplexing questions which have arisen 
without conscious rancour; and, as we may see when we contein- 
plate the readiness of Lord Rosebery, Mr. Stead, and other Glad- 
stonians, to fall into the arms of any Tory who has a new idea to- 
wards Imperial Confederation, all of them are at issue only because 
the unifying talisman has not yet been discovered. The true theory 
of the Constitution, the theory whose adoption would place each 
citizen in a perfectly rational relationship towards every other 
citizen, and towards the State, is still lacking. 

To avow that the missing principle is to be discovered in this 
writing would be sad presumption. It would be assuming, in silly 
vanity, that one is ona level with the great intellects who on the 
platforms of Trafalgar Square, and in the salons of the Fabians, have 
been specially appointed to solve all the problems of politics. Still, 
in this happy land of the free, every man, whether he be an igno- 
ramus or he be a member of the Eighty Club, is entitled to theorise 
as he pleases; and, to be quite candid, it is needful to affirm, with 
a modest reservation on account of the notorious fact that an Anti- 
Radical is necessarily wrong, that the proposition about to be set 
forth will really be set forth in the belief that it does go to the 
root of the matter. It may as well be premised, also, that, as the 
proposition will certainly affront the prejudices of all the inventors 
of other panaceas for the adjustment of our polity, it will have the 
merit of stimulating that irresponsible reflection which, as has been 
noted, is the peculiar joy of those who concern themselves about 
the Constitution. 

Those gentlemen have been accustomed to take it for granted 
that the problem of which they offer solutions is clearly appre- 
hended. They err. The problem is not apprehended by the 
people at large. It is not defined even in the minds of the 
doctrinaires. There is not yet any genuine realization of the fact 
that all propositions for the mending or for the ending of the 
House of Lords, which propositions exhaust the wisdom of the 
people on the question really at issue, spring from a desire, the 
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result of instinct rather than of reason, to make ourselves, as a 
democracy, efficient. What the doctrinaires are unanimously 
seeking is a system of government under which the will of the 
people shall be given effect to without having first to overcome im- 
pediments. It is felt that as, for good or for evil, we have displaced 
the machinery of oligarchy by that of democracy, it is necessary 
that we should be a real democracy. Both Parties are agreed on 
that point. It is the feeling that we should be a real democracy 
that animates the Radical who, when the two Houses of Parliament 
are disposed contrariwise, demands the abolition of the Upper 
Chamber. The Radical thinks, justly, that it is absurd to go 
through the form of ascertaining what the will of the people is and 
then to say it nay. The same feeling animates both the Conserva- 
tive who would “mend ” the House of Lords and the Conservative 
who would let it stand as it is. The one desires to bring the House 
into conformity with the machinery of democracy ; the other thinks 
that it is in conformity with that machinery already. Both Parties, 
then, are seeking the same system, the ideal democracy. Both, 
however, in their cogitations on the problem, begin at the wrong 
end. What they should consider first is not the legislative ma- 
chinery by which the will of the people is done, or apparently frus- 
trated, but the means by which the people endeavours to have its 
will defined. As matters stand, the Lords maintain, as stoutly as 
the Commons do of their own Chamber, that they themselves are 
trustees under the will of the people. The question first to be con- 
sidered, therefore, is whether the will of the people is ever ascer- 
tained; and, if so, what is frustrating it? Until that question is 
settled, all talk and all writing on the subject will be a controversy 
in appearance only. It will be useless din; for, as we have shown, 
there is no definitive question between the Parties. It is as clear 
to Lord Salisbury as it is to Mr. Gladstone that neither the Peers 
nor any other body of men can be allowed to frustrate the will of 
the people. Both Parties are agreed that the will of the people 
must have its way. Still, whilst the doctrinaires are imaginary foes 
fighting about nothing with phantom swords, there is possibility 
of making the commotion practical. 

Lord Salisbury has conclusively shown that the plea of the Lords, 
that they themselves are trustees under the will of the people, is 
justified by facts. He, however, like the other contributors to public 
opinion on the subject, was arguing from things as they are. On that 
account, his lucid and convincing article necessarily left a large part 
of the subject unexplored. His conclusion, that in our country, and 
in all democratic countries, a second Chamber is necessary because 
the Lower Chamber which shall be a perfectly trustworthy trustee of 
the will of the people has not yet been found, was much more 
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important than the reasoning, leading up to it, which was the 
admiration of one half of England, and the sorrow of the other. It 
suggested an entertaining problem which both Parties were too 
excited to take note of. It suggested that there is something 
wrong with the House of Commons, and that it is that House, not 
the other, upon which the true reformer should turn his attention. 
If the House of Lords is necessary, in the interests of the will of the 
people, because the House of Commons is given to misinterpreting 
that will, or to miscarrying it, it must be the House of Commons 
which wrongs democracy. It must be the Commons who are out 
of joint with the times. 

This diagnosis could be justified by a certain familiar argument. 
It could be shown that the members of the dominant Party have 
never, even immediately after a General Election, the same man- 
dates on the same questions. Certain members of the dominant 
Party are elected not because they are Home-Rulers, but because 
they are Disestablishers; others, not because they are Disestab- 
lishers, but because they are Home-Rulers ; others, again, not 
because their constituents are concerned either about Home Rule 
or about the Church, but because they would like the land nation- 
alized, or have conscientious objections to measures against the 
spread of small-pox. The obvious result is that nowadays it is 
hardly ever possible to say of any great Bill which passes through 
the House of Commons that it is in accord with the will of the 
majority of the people; that, therefore, there must be a check on 
the House of Commons; and that, indeed, the check, the Upper 
House, will cease to be efficient when the Lower House is allowed 
its way with any matter affecting the nation at large. That argu- 
ment, however, need not be dwelt upon. It lacks novelty. Also, 
it runs in a vicious circle. It rehabilitates our esteem for the 
Upper House only to reinvigorate the desire of other people for a 
“constitutional crisis” in which, perhaps, the Lords, like traitor 
knaves, may turn and flee to oblige certain swollen egotists who 
can account for their own majestic fury only on the supposition 
that it is the fury of a thundering nation. Rhetorical emotions of 
that indeterminate kind are the only possible result of arguments 
on the basis of things as they are. It may be well, therefore, to 
see how the problem is affected by a consideration of things as they 
might be. Let us, then, quitting the vicious circle, view the 
constitutional unrest of the times not as being merely the out- 
come of the partisan’s pugnacity, or of the doctrinaire’s delight in 
scheming, but as being an effort of the nation to adjust itself into 
accord with its new character, the character of democracy. 

Democracy, as Sir Henry Maine has shown in his survey of the 
polities of civilization, is a word whose meaning is not constant. 
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It meant one thing in Athens; it means another in India; in 
modern Europe, another still. To ourselves, however, it denotes 
a conception which is easily made definitive. We, as a democracy, 
believe that we have become so by having been liberated from 
government according to the interests of oligarchs. We believe 
ourselves to have become a democracy because government ac- 
cording to the ideas of classes has been superseded by government 
according to the ideas of the people. We are a democracy, we 
assume, because each subject within the scope of the last Reform 
Bill has, be he merchant prince or be he crossing-sweeper, a power 
in the affairs of the State equal to that of any other man. In the 
matter of plural voting, and in that of franchises peculiar to the 
City of London, there are certain small inequalities still to be 
removed; but most of us take it for granted that the constitution 
of Great Britain is now thoroughly democratic. That is a mistake. 
It is the misconception from the prevalence of which all our 
arguments in the vicious circle spring. It is a misconception 
which, now that another Reform Bill is being prepared, may be 
profitably examined at this moment. 


If it were really true that the power of each elector is equal to 
the power of every other, we should be a democracy indeed ; but 
the hypothesis is ridiculously incompatible with the facts. The 
general belief that with the passing of the last Reform Bill we broke 
away for ever from the possibility of government by classes, and 
entered upon the era of equal political rights, is an illusion. We 
are as much under the domination of classes as we ever were ; 
and, despite that extension of enfranchisement of which we assume 
that it established the principle of equal political rights, there never 
was a time when so many men theoretically entitled to political 
power had no such power at all. Let us state the case concretely. 
Let us contemplate a constituency in which there are 20,000 electors. 
The assumption that every one of those worthy men has a say in 
politics equal to that of every other is unwarrantable. Many of 
them have no say. Nine thousand of them, it may be, are mem- 
bers of the Liberal Association; 9,000 others, it is probable, are 
members of the Conservative Association. The remaining 2,000 
are unattached. The proportions vary ; but in every constituency 
there are always “registered electors” who do not belong to any 
political Association. Now, those 2,000 men have as little power in 
the affairs of the Commonwealth as they would have had if their 
names had never been added to the roll of voters. Even if they 
were unanimous in the considerations on aceount of which they be- 
long to neither Party, they could not possibly gain a representation 
in Parliament. If it were not that, like the rest of us, they have 
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their minds shackled by a misconception of democracy, they could 
prove themselves to be suffering from a wrong much more 
clearly unjustifiable than the disqualification from which the 
country householders suffered before the last Reform Bill. The 
householders suffered from the lack of a right which was not 
theirs until it was given them ; our 2,000 unattached citizens sufier 
from the destruction of a right with which they have been formally 
endowed. It will be said that their right is neutralized only be- 
cause they neglect the obvious means to assert it. Let them become 
meinbers of one or other of the Associations, and then each vote 
they give will be as influential as that given by any other man in 
the constituency. They have only themselves to blame if, remaining 
outside both Parties, they find that they have no use for their votes, 
or that they can apply their votes only in furtherance of the less 
bad of what they conceive to be two bad causes. An argument of 
that kind might be appropriately advanced by some one retain- 
ing the notions of the old order which has passed ; but it would be 
invalid coming from anyone who accepts democracy as an established 
system of principles, a system to be adininistered equitably. When 
we resolved upon becoming a democracy, we did so without any 
stipulated, or even mental, reservation. We were declaring that 
thenceforth every ratepayer, whatsoever his attainments in know- 
ledge, or in rank, or in riches, might be, was entitled to be the 
equal of every other ratepayer in political power. If it be said that, 
in so far as it is mere indolence which prevents our two thousand 
from realizing the potential value of their votes, there is no griev- 
ance to be stated, an answer is at hand. The Act of Parliament 
which decreed democracy did not provide that any uncriminal 
defect of character should be a disqualification. It would seem, 
indeed, that in constituting ourselves a democracy we had no 
reservation as to the temper in which, or as to the ends towards 
which, we might apply our votes. We have allowed it to become 
an open question, a question to be solved by votes alone, whether 
the integrity of the Empire shall be maintained. No man’s lack of 
loyalty, no man’s excess of phlegm, was to be accounted a reason 
why his political power should be taken away, or neutralized. 
There is another argument, however, which must be anticipated 
by the pleader for the wronged two thousand. It is the main 
argument ; any other arguments are casual offshoots. It is that 
Conservatism and Liberalism embody all the political instincts and 
tendencies of our people; that there is no political idea or aspiration 
which cannot be effectually furthered through one or other of 
the two great Parties; and, therefore, that any man who does not 
attach himself to one Party or the other has no wish in politics, 
and, consequently, no use for his vote. That argument is weak. 
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Our resolve to become a democracy did not proceed from, and was 
not accompanied by, an understanding that Conservatism and 
Liberalism exhausted the possibilities of our wisdom, or of ,our 
desires, in politics. It may be said, indeed, that any such under- 
standing was implicitly repudiated. Liberalism and Conservatism 
were both in fullest possible blast before we shot Niagara. If, apart 
from the feeling that the establishment of democracy was in the 
dubious abstract just, which was the determining consideration, 
there was any reason for the change at all, it was that Liberalism 
and Conservatism had ceased to be adequate expressions of our 
political character. Our political character had become so com- 
plex that, it was felt, the thoughts of such of us as had been 
voteless should be heard, lest, perchance, there should be some new 
thoughts with which neither of the old Parties had been quickened. 
In face of the rise of the Separatist idea, who shall gainsay this ? 
The Irish Separatists are not Conservatives: the hand of every Con- 
servative in the nation is against them. They are not Liberals : be- 
fore the rise of Separatism Ireland sent a good many Tories to the 
House of Commons and to this day Party expediency is strained 
to the utmost in order that the alliance between the English 
Radicals and the Irish Nationalists, which never was a concord, 
inay appear a decent concordat. A moment’s reflection on the 
Labour Party would lead us into the same track of discovery. 
There is no justification for the assumption that a Parliament of 
Liberals and Conservatives is capable of representing the democracy 
of Great Britain and Ireland adequately. It is not right, then, that 
we should continue to sanction a state of affairs which makes it 
impossible for any man upon whom the privilege of voting has been 
conferred to exert his privilege with a fair chance of attaining 
his heart’s desire. All political Associations should be abolished. 
They are as flagrantly a violation of the rights of man in politics as 
the Plan of Campaign was of the rights of man in liberty and in 
property. The intimidating politicians of Ireland wrought no in- 
justice to women, and to men too young or too old to crack the 
scoundrels’ skulls, more clearly indefensible than that which 
thousands of us are now suffering at the instance of the State which, 
whilst professing to be democratic, allows the combination of voters 
into factions. It happens that Conservative Associations and Liberal 
Associations carry on the strife of the very class interests which 
monopolized politics in the Ante-Reform time; and, therefore, while 
those Associations rule the roost we shall be as much under 
the government of classes as ever we were. That, however, is not 
the main consideration. The main consideration is that political 
Associations are the negation of the fundamental principle of de- 
mocracy, which is that all actions depreciating the just value of 
a man’s vote should be forbidden. 
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A measure abolishing the custom of combining for political pur- 
poses is only one of the measures necessary to the establishment 
of political equality. Under the system of elections which we have 
had to put up with until now, it is only some of the people, not the 
People at large, who are represented in the House of Commons. 
The minorities in the constituencies are not represented at all. 
This is a fact which has long been familiar to students of the British 
Constitution. At the time of the last Reform Bill there was much 
discussion as to how the injustice might be redressed. The 
shrewdest heads in England applied themselves to the problem; 
but no satisfactory solution of the difficulty was forthcoming. 
It was perceived to be theoretically wrong that a constituency 
nearly half of which was on one side should be represented by a 
man whose principles and opinions were on the other; but no 
suggestion towards the undoing of the anomaly was generally 
acceptable. To be really representative, the man would have to be 
forty-five per cent. Radical and forty per cent. Tory, or Radical and 
Tory in whatsoever other proportions would denote those of the 
forces opposing each other in his constituency. Now, if it were 
possible for Members of Parliament to turn themselves into 
automatic reflectors of incompatible notions and desires, to work 
the miracle would not be well. It would be to impoverish the 
character of Parliament by surrendering the independence of its 
members; to deprive the nation of the benefit it derives, or may 
derive, from the wisdom, or other intellectual resources, of the men 
whom the nation chooses to be counsellors in its government. It 
is undoubtedly desirable that Members of Parliament should be 
true representatives ; but a man’s a man for a’ that, and cannot be 
expected to become less a man merely because he has been exalted 
into the ranks of the rulers of men. Unfortunately for human 
happiness, however, each of the men of the minority in his con- 
stituency feels himself to be a man for a’ that’ too, and, in the un- 
revised state of the British Constitution, each of them might as well 
be no man at all. He might as well be a woman, or a prince of 
the blood, or a peer in the dire hour of Mr. Harrison’s thunder. 
That renders it impossible for us to admit that the inability of 
any man to be forty-five per cent. Radical and forty per cent. 
Tory is a sound reason why we should rest contented in our 
disabilities. The disabilities of nigh half the members of our 
great democracy are surely of more account than the inabilities 
of all the, Members in the House of Commons. No gentle- 
man need be in the House of Commons against his will; but 
every gentleman in our great democracy is where he is, whether 
he will or no. He cannot become unborn again in order to remove 
the difficulty which his presence in a minority constitutes; and it 
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would be the blackest Tory tyranny to expect him to still his 
perception of the wrong which as a true democrat he suffers in 
order to fancy that there is nothing the matter at all. Thus, 
despite the impossibility of converting legislators into automata 
warranted to work with accuracy, we must not be discouraged 
in our quest for the plan which would make Members of 
Parliament truly representative. If such a plan is not found, 
the down-trodden democrats of the minorities, now that they have 
seen awakened to a sense of their wrongs, may up and remark 
shat “the House of Commons must go.” That is exactly what 
she Leader of the Liberal Party says of the House of Lords, or 
has said for him, when the Peers realize that they too are men for 
a’ that, and act accordingly. If, then, the unrepresented minorities 
take it into their heads to demand the abolition of the House of 
Commons, they will have the sanction of precedent for their high 
indignation and their improper conduct. Perhaps this thought 
will attune the minds of gentlemen in the Lower House to hear 
the proposition now to be made with the sweet reasonableness in 
which it was conceived. 

The disparity between the strengths of Parties in the House of 
Commons and the strengths of Parties in the country is great. 
Of the men elected by English constituencies at the General 
Election last year, 57°3 per cent. were Unionists; but they repre- 
sented only 52'4 per cent. of the English electors. On the other 
hand, Unionist voters in Wales, who were 31°7 per cent. of the 
electors in Wales, contributed only 66 per cent. to tue Welsh 
membership of the House; the Unionist voters in Scotland, who 
were 47:2 per cent. of the Scottish electors, contributed only 305 
per cent. to the Scotch membership; and the Unionist voters in 
Ireland, who were 32:7 of the Irish electors, contributed only 22:3 to 
the Irish. The Election resulted in an arrangement that the nation 
should be governed by the representatives of only 52 per cent. of the 
men who voted. When we take into consideration the number of 
the electors who did not vote, we discover that the Government of 
the country represents only 40°6 of the electorate. We are governed, 
that is to say, by men who represent considerably less than half the 
electorate. That anomaly is the result of an error in the accepted 
conception of what enfranchisement should mean. The men who 
have the right to vote, the right to declare which of the candidates 
seeking their suffrages they prefer, suppose that in that right they 
possess the power to express their political wishes with exactitude 
and exhaustiveness. The State has the same understanding, which 
those who have hitherto discussed the problems of representation 
have, with strange unanimity, left unquestioned. That understand- 
ing is the acceptance of a fallacy. A man’s vote, in its present 
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potentialities, is not always adequate to express his opinion on the 
state of affairs in his constituency. It is adequate only when one 
of the candidates is a man who would represent him satisfactorily 
There is not that condition always. Sometimes none of the candi- 
dates is satisfactory. In that case your vote is useless, or next to use- 
less. Either you do not use it at all or you use it in advancement of 
the least in a choice of evils. In short, your vote, whilst, in some 
cases, it suffices as a means of expressing a positive opinion, is in 
other cases illusory. You cannot, by means of it, declare that none of 
the candidates is to your mind. You do not make this declaration 
by withholding your vote from each of them. By withholding 
it, you lessen the chance of one of them to succeed; but you are 
not in possession of the power to express your opinion with a force 
equal to that of the man who uses his vote. His vote has its full 
value; yours has only the fraction of a half of the value which 
the root theory of democracy, the theory that each man’s vote is 
equal to every other man’s, declares that it does have. Now, this 
is an anomaly quite as grave, an anomaly which should be quite as 
offensive to democrats, as that which the proposition of “One man 
one vote” is designed to abolish. A man’s negative opinion is 
quite as much deserving of attention as another man’s positive 
opinion. The fact that one man is not satisfied with any of the 
candidates who constitute his choice is as important as the fact 
that another man wishes one of the candidates to be elected. It is 
arithmetically obvious that, even as plural voting may frustrate 
the purpose of a democratic constitution, which is that each man’s 
wish shall be equal in force to every other man’s, a system of elec- 
tion under which a man with a negative opinion is less powerful 
than a man with a positive opinion is charged with the possibility 
of producing a misrepresentation of the constituencies. Also, it 
should be arithmetically obvious that this possibility is a much 
greater wrong to the theory of political equality than the other is. 
If we may draw any inferences from the number of enfranchised 
men who do not go to the ballot-box, the plural voters in the 
whole of the United Kingdom are less numerous than the men 
who, in the inadequacy of our system of election to provide that 
negative opinion shall have its full theoretical value, are disabled in 
a single constituency. It should be morally obvious that this will 
not do. The “ practical man,” he whose easy-going custom is to 
view affairs broadly, and to be satisfied. with “rough results,” will 
say that if men will not vote we cannot help them: if men are too 
indolent, or too ignorant, or too fastidious, to vote for any of the 
candidates at their disposal, theirs is the fault, not ours. That is 
an argument which does not deserve the name of sophistry : it is 
the outcome of a lack of intelligence, In so far as it is acquiesced 
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in, it measures the extent, wide, to which the theory of democracy, 
the theory ef equal political rights, is a matter of words, and no 
more. Our democratic constitution places no ban on ignorance: if 
it did, it would not provide means by which the illiterate elector 
may make himself as effectual as the most illustrious in scholarship 
or in statecraft. It places no ban on fastidiousness: if it did, we 
should never have heard of a Home Rule Bill, concession to a set 
of propositions to which neither Party under our old constitution 
would have listened. It places no ban on indolence: if it did, it 
would ordain that every man whose name is on the roll of voters 
should be obliged to vote. Our democratic constitution places no 
ban on any conceivabie state of knowledge or of ignorance, of 
common-sense or of crotchetiness of loyalty or of treason. It 
simply prociaims the right of man, iearned or a dunce, virtuous or 
vicious to equal political power. Unless the democratic constitu- 
tion is to be repealed, we must invite the State to live up to that 
simple principle. The theory of equal political power must be 
given means of realisation. That may be done with ease. It may 
be done by a slight reform in our system of voting. The system, as 
it is, is defective in that it does not provide means for the adequate 
expression of negative opinion. Under the system as it should be, 
aman will vote for one of the candidates if there is one with 
whom he is satisfied ; if there is none with whom he is satisfied, he 
will give a negative vote against each of them; and every unit in 
the constituency shall be obliged to vote. If, in the result, any of 
the candidates is found to have had more votes in his favour than 
have been recorded against him, the constituency shall have elected 
a man to represent it ; the black balls ceasing to count, it shall have 
elected the candidate to whom more white balls than any other 
candidate has received have been accorded. If, on the other hand, 
the votes in favour of the most popular candidate are fewer than 
the votes against him, the constituency shall have declared that 
none of the candidates is a fit and proper person to represent it; 
and it shall be without a representative until, after another trial, on 
the occasion of a General Election, or after many trials, it finds a 
candidate the votes in favour of whom are more numerous than 
the votes against him. In either event, the vote of each man in 
the constituency shall have had a weight equal to that of every 
other, and the will of the majority shall have defined itself. 

It is easy to anticipate the objections to the proposal of reform 
which has been set forth. It is easy, also, to dispose of them. 

It will be said that a system which made voting compulsory 
would be despotic: why should a man be obliged to vote if he has no 
opinion on the subjects, or on the persons, to be voted about? The 
answer is that despotism of a certain kind, the despotism of regula- 
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tion by the State, is inseparable from a democratic constitution ; 
and that the fact of there being in any constituency men without 
opinions on politics or on poiiticians is as important, and as much 
to be reckoned with, as the fact of there being in the same constitu- 
ency men who want to vote because they think, for example, that 
robbery is righteous when landlords or capitalists are to be the 
victims, or that intimidation and murder and the carding of cows 
are “political crimes” which should not weigh heavily against a 
patriot, or that the need for disestablishment in Wales or in 
Scotland is so urgent that the enemies of the Empire must be 
supported, lest, left with only its own genuine foes to face, the 
Church should be strong enough to stand. We must endeavour to 
familiarize the truth that the will of the people, of which democracy 
is designed to be the unerring organ, is highly complex. Weare apt 
to suppose that it is constituted exclusively by the people who have 
wishes, and that the people who have no wishes do not contribute 
to it. That is a mistake. The will of the people is constituted by 
two forces which are apparently, but apparently only, the modes of 
conflicting natural laws. The will of the people is in sociology 
the analogue of inertia in physics. The law which. obliges a body to 
be at rest when it is on a horizontal plane, and subject to no lateral 
force, is the same law which obliges it to move when it is not on a 
horizontal plane. The law is not non-existent when it is producing 
no phenomenon of motion. Similarly, the will of the people, or of 
part of the people, is not non-existent when it is quiescent. Passivity 
has as clearly natural a share in the economy of nature as activity 
has. Thus, the theory of democracy is masquerading amid maimed 
rites when it excludes from its performance the will of the persons 
whose wills are passive. A constitution which takes no account of 
the people who do not wish to vote, who do not wish to elect any- 
body, is a pseudo-democracy only. The immediate motive of the 
passivity of those people is no concern of ours. It does not matter 
whether the motive is indolence or ignorance, excessive good- 
nature or excessive contempt. It is ours only to insist, in the name 
of democracy, that the will of the persons whose wills are passive 
must share in the process of electing representatives of the people. 

It may be said that the suggestion of reform is impracticable: so 
many men are absent from their constituencies at the time of an 
Election that it would be exceedingly dificult, if not impossible, to 
gather the votes of all. Even if the ditiiculty were as great as it 
appears at first sight, we should have no right to allow it to be 
regarded as insuperable. Democracy must not shirk its obligations. 
It is right that every man whose name is on the roll of electors 
should vote, and he must be made to vote. The question as to 
means does not come within our problem. It must be left for 
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suggestion of settlement to the framers of the Bill which shall 
embody the full principles of democracy. The difficulty, however, 
is not insuperable. The State which can number the people can 
gather the people’s votes. 


The reform of which the principles have been stated in these 
pages is, as has been admitted, a reform the proposal of which will 
affront prejudices of all kinds. That will only, with reasonable 
men, be its first effect. Mature reflection will harmonize it with all 
true perceptions. The reform would be the fulfilment of justice 
according to democracy, and justice must be done although the 
heavens should fall. The reform, however, would not be the 
cause of cataclysms. On the contrary, it would be sedative. Under 
a real democracy, the gentlemen who at present suppose them- 
selves to be typical democrats would find their proper level. No 
longer allowed to combine, no longer allowed to use any influence 
beyond that which belongs to them as units among the millions 
of men constituting the electorate, they would be much less power- 
ful than they are. The Welsh sectary would be an ineffectual 
person if he were not allowed to herd with his kind and 
whine in chorus. It is the herd of him, not himself, that is im- 
pressive, impressive to the extent of morally intimidating states- 
men and Parties; but it is he himself, not the herd, with 
whom democracy has proper business. The same down-setting 
would happen to the village ruffian and the political priest who are 
important men in Ireland. A ruffian is seriously troublesome 
only when he is one of a band, and his sainted spiritual father is an 
outrage against democracy only when he is at liberty to convert his 
flock into a regiment of a faction. Similarly, the political teetotaler 
and the Scotch Radical would be obliged to make monopolies of their 
superior moralities, and the generic doctrines of the Primrose 
League would become the pious opinions of its units. The general 
results would be wholesome. The land would cease to be noisy 
with the clamour of factions. That would vex the souls of the men 
who had been chiefs of the factions, the “local leader” who should 
no longer be allowed to lead anybody besides himself, and the busy- 
body with no hosts to marshal; but Democracy demands that 
the vexation must be endured. The State, society as a body politic, 
does not exist in order that fanatics and busybodies may gratify 
their peculiar instincts; it does not exist in order that, by 
being leader of a provincial faction, a gentleman with an aptitude for 
oratory, or for intrigue, may practise himself into efficiency for 
a higher sphere. It exists because regulation by law is essential in 
civilisation; and when a realm has become democratic the prin- 
ciple of its fundamental law is that units, not factions, are its 
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constituents. This is no new theory. Only the other day, pro- 
nouncing upon a case which had arisen out of an “election 
petition,” Mr. Justice Cave said that “political Associations are not 
entitled to labour for the creation of popularity on behalf of their 
Party in any other way than by producing an effect on the reason.” 
That may be interpreted to mean that political Associations are 
not entitled to labour at all. Their bodily existence is not an 
argument. It is a menace. It does not appeal to the reason: it 
does not help anyone to a just judgment on any question involving 
rights and wrongs. Its influence is to undo the reason: it is to 
overcome, or to prevent, the just effect of reason by coercion 
through irrational force. A mob is not an argument, and a political 
Association is essentially a mob. 

Besides undoing one of the primary wrongs from which the unit 
in democracy suffers, the abolition of political Associations would 
put a check upon the most sinister tendency in modern politics. 
At present, as we have noted, sectarian desires, desires of petty 
minorities of the people, get themselves translated into Acts of 
Parliament, or promise to do so, by an improper method. Some 
Welshmen want Disestablishment ; some Irishmen want Separa- 
tion; the hinds of East Anglia would like possession of the land. 
None of those bodies has the slightest interest in the aspirations of 
either of the others ; it is probable, indeed, that each of them con- 
siders the others to be composed of rascals; yet, in order that each 
may have its desire accomplished, they all arrange to support one 
another’s demands, and gather into the unprincipled compact as 
many other local factions, or bands of common faddists, as are 
willing to share in the conspiracy of hucksters. The result is that 
the House of Commons passes, or may pass, Bills for which there 
is a genuine demand only by minorities who are both in numbers 
and in spirit despicable. Now, dodging of this kind cannot be 
effectively met by any force within the Constitution as it is. 
Democracy, as we have repeatedly noted, places a ban upon no 
conceivable purpose for which a vote is cast. If sectaries in Wales, 
in Scotland, in England, and faddists everywhere, are willing to 
sacrifice the Empire, liberty, property, in consideration of the force 
acquired by an unpatriotic intrigue for their own several ends, we 
cannot prevent them directly. They have votes, and they can use 
their votes as they please. Happily, however, there is reason for 
believing that the Empire, liberty, and property, will not be at their 
disposal always. When political Associations are abolished, the 
sectaries, the traitors, and the faddists will become lapsed masses, 
lost units. Gradually the sectarian and fanatical bodies will 
lose knowledge of one another’s value in the art of coercing 
Parties; and, as your common sectary is not as a rule the man to 
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give a vote to a faddist, or to a traitor, unless the faddist, or the 
traitor, will give a vote to him, the bodies will by-and-bye cease to 
bargain with one another. Members of Parliament and Parties in 
Parliament will be relieved from the temptation to abandon prin- 
ciples at the bidding of low expediency. For a good many years 
now, they have been in sore need of that relief. 

It is possible that in the era of genuine democracy the House of 
Commons may not always be in its fullstrength. The introduction 
into elections of the negative quantity, the part of the will of the 
people which is irreconcilable, and the part which is inert, may 
sometimes prevent a constituency here and there from having a 
representative. When that happens, it will happen because it is right 
that the constituency should not have a representative. It is not 
necessary, either according to constitutional law or according to 
democratic logic, that a constituency should be represented at all 
times. Even now, if it has been in excessive measure a willing 
victim to corrupt practices, it may be disfranchised. Even now, it 
would not be represented if no man offered to be a candidate for its 
suffrages. Thus, in the era of genuine democracy, a constituency 
lacking a representative will not be an absolute novelty. The State 
will only have enfranchised another just cause why there should be 
no representative. The fact that a constituency is corrupt, or that 
nobody aspires to the honour of representing it, is not more weighty, 
as a reason why it should be temporarily without a member, than 
the fact that the majority of the electors in it are not satisfied with 
any of the men who offer their services. The unfilled seats, however, 
would always, for reasons which are obvious, be few. The reform 
in the procedure of voting is not suggested in order that the 
numerical strength of the House of Commons may be diminished. 
It is suggested in order that the theory that electors should have 
equal political rights may be actualised, and that no man who 
after an election finds himself in a minority may have cause to 
complain that he has not had a fair chance, or give the State causc 
to complain that he has not done his duty. 

The dual reform, which would convert pseudo-democracy into 
genuine democracy, would rehabilitate the character of Parlia- 
ment. It would liberate the people from the influence of organized 
factions, an influence which is as gross an outrage against the 
political rights of man as the coercion of “rings” is against 
the principles of humanity in commerce. It would liberate the 
representatives of the people from all considerations apart from 
their own principles impartially applied in adjudgment of questions 
as they arose. In the reformed order of affairs, the will of the ma- 
jority of a Member's constituents would always be approximately 
his own; for, there being no Associations to indicate, by their 
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relative strengths, the chances of rival political propositions, the 
candidate would be obliged to rely upon the merits of his own 
opinions and of his own character. That, at least, would be the 
tendency, and the tendency would gather strength as the con- 
stituency increased. On better terms, as regards his self-respect, 
with his constituency, the Member would have a more satisfactory 
position in the House. He would be under no constraint to sup- 
port any proposition, such as that of Home Rule, or that of the 
nationalization of the land, incompatible with the traditional 
character of the Realm, or incompatible with common honesty. 
With the abolition of the unnatural conditions under which 
such projects derive a factitious strength, the House of Commons 
would ignore them. It would pass no Bills of which it would 
be open to the Upper House to say that they were not in 
accord with the will of the people. The conflicts between 
the two Chambers would cease; and, instead of having to pre- 
cipitate unseemly “crises,” in which only the unpatriotic find 
delight, the Peers would peacefully attend to their duties, which 
are not restricted to revising the actions of the Commons. 
We should have less legislation, and a more rational and more 
effective government. That would displease the petty persons 
who, as prophets of democracy, have been falsifying all its 
principles; but the State does not exist either for the ignorant 
happiness in excitement of such as they, or to gratify the vulgar 
“intellectuality ” of those who call the Imperial Parliament “the 
Legislature,” and think that they are exhaustively defining its 
functions. The State exists for society, for itself; and, far from 
being an anti-social measure, as superficial thinkers may sup- 
pose, the dissolution of factions, with the quelling of sectarian 
distempers, will be the salvation of society, of the State. His- 
torical moralists have speculated much as to the downfall of 
great Empires which had become democracies. Usually they have 
attributed the catastrophe to the voluptuousness of the classes and 
the moral indignation of the masses. Perhaps that has been 
making a casual appear as the causal relationship which was 
fraught with doom. We may be quite sure, for example, that if the 
plebians in the Roman Empire had not had a charge in morality to 
present against the patricians they would have found some other 
cause of quarrel. Democracies have come to grief because they 
have invariably been strangely subject to the unnatural notions that 
politics are the main concern of democracies, and that politics 
mean feuds between masses and classes, between the poor and the 
rich, between the parochial and the Imperial. In seems never to 
have been realized that the main concern of democracy, as of all 
other states, is society, upon the well-being of which the well- 
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being of each unit in it depends; that the spirit of faction, which 
the false prophet of democracy invariably foments, is the gravest 
menace to society; and that the time when a people have become 
a democracy, the time when they have been vested in the amplest 
possible liberties, is the very time when faction should cease, and 
politics become a matter less of legislation than of government. 
The fact that a nation has resolved upon becoming a democracy 
implies that the sociological purpose of nature, of which the strife 
of Parties is the outcome, has been accomplished. Liberty, pro- 
perty, and freedom from any empirical conditions which hamper a 
man in seeking to retain liberty, and to retain or to acquire property, 
which is the means of life, have been established. These are the 
ultimate rights of man. Man has no rights beyond them. When, 
vaguely fancying that he has, he goes on with Party strife, he is 
imperilling the very rights in which he has been vested after 
centuries of struggle ; for liberty and property, which that struggle 
has established, are the only things over which there is any possi- 
bility of quarrel. He thinks that he is merely attacking society. 
He does not realize that society, in a democracy, is only the ex- 
pression of the rights of man actualized. He does not perceive 
that the integrity of society and the rights of man are convertible 
terms. A democracy destroying society is a people destroying the 
only rights which a people can ever possess. In short, the time 
when a people attains democracy is the time when the abatement 
of Party strife should begin. Let us hope that England, now at 
the most critical stage of her development, will discover and 
realize that truth, which has been a missing principle to demo- 
cracies hitherto, and so save herself from the ruin into which 
some of them fell at the very noontide of their greatness. 


W. Eart Hopegson. 
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THE design with which an article entitled “Free Trade a Variable 
Expedient” was written for the November Number of this Review 
has not prospered to the height of its author’s hopes. The intention 
was to challenge denial of the proposition expressed in the title ot 
the paper; the hope, that it would be either denied or admitted 
by authoritative Free-Traders in an open way, and as it were in the 
street ; so that the Public Opinion which is now in direct command 
of political power should be informed as to what doctrinal Free 
Trade has to say on that point after fifty years of observation and 
experience. Yet the hope of any reply from the champions of Free 
Trade was but faint, and, so far as I have seen, none has been re- 
turned. 

It is in the highest degree probable that the anticipated silence 
will be maintained, for this reason: As surely as a door must be 
either open or shut, Free Trade must either rest on laws of constant 
and universal application or else be a matter of choice. Whosoever 
undertakes to say whether a door is shut or open has no third 
course before him: and so it is with the professed Free-Trader when 
he is called upon to say whether Free Trade must be held as 
resting on imperative law or may be regarded as only an expedient. 
His answer must be the one thing or the other—one thing to the total 
exclusion of the other: which is his difficulty. Denial of the pro- 
position appears to be impossible; for against denial there is the 
practice of nearly every nation and Government in the civilized 
world, together with the presumptions that arise on that instruct- 
ive fact. There are the unassailable objections which young com- 
munities oppose to Free Trade, as limiting the possibilities of home 
enterprise, hampering the development of native resource and even 
of native products, and above all (this being a matter of far-reach- 
ing importance) denying education and opportunity for the various 
gifts and capabilities of the people. Upon this there is also the ab- 
solute success, everywhere displayed, of acting on the dictates of those 
objections; and of so creating a variety of trades and industries— 
(no doubt at a temporary loss, as school-fees are)—which enrich the 
country and increase its independence by not denying the people 
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half the use of their eyes, hands, and brains. No man, whatever 
he may call himself, can pretend that the young communities 
of America and Australia are populated by unbusinesslike per- 
sons, or do not prefer Protection deliberately, or have felt its ex- 
pense as a loss, or fail to attain their object, or that their object 
is not one of the first and most profound importance, or that a Free- 
Trade system, adopted from the beginning, would have given to 
the United States an earlier predominance as the greatest manufac- 
turing country in the world and the least dependent on other nations 
for supplies, or that that position is unfortunate. Not one of these 
assertions could be ventured upon by any Free-Trader, and it would 
be quite enough to challenge him upon them alone. To adduce one 
undeniable example of Protectionism, adopted for a profoundly 
wise purpose and succeeding in it, is to decide that Free Trade is 
not a system of constant obligation. 

But it would be easy to go farther. It would be easy to show 
that the older Governments of Europe are in bonds of necessity to 
do what they have done and are doing—bound to obtain for their 
“awakening populations” a full share of the factory-profits without 
which they must grovel in poverty no longer ignorant and content. 
If this were done, however, no doubt it would be said that here we 
are mixing up political with economical considerations, which in 
some measure would be true. But that objection would only bring 
out the grand absurdity of insisting on the application of any 
economic doctrine without reference to political considerations, as if 
the greatness of a State could be insured, and all danger averted, 
by the provision of cheap commodities. However, it is not necessary 
for our immediate purpose to go to the old countries for argument 
and illustration. Pointing to the United States (whose “exceptional 
advantages,” it may be as well to say, have nothing to do with the 
point in debate), we are entitled to ask, “Do you deny that it is wise 
to adopt Protective duties though the object is to germinate and 
establish the industries without which the natural aptitudes of its 
millions of people would be half lost to themselves and the State ? 
Do you still deny it when the object has been achieved, with none 
of the impoverishing effects of Protectionism visible, prosperity 
abounding, and the means and machinery for a vaster trade rapidly 
accumulating?” Impossible to offer any such denial. To do so 
would be too ridiculously uncommercial, even if that were the only 
consideration. 

But then there should be assent, acknowledged assent ; unless 
indeed, the people, who go very much by authority in such matters, 
are to be left groping in half-light. Yet how can the pro- 
fessed Free-Trader make the required acknowledgment? Does 
he not know that the door must be either open or shut? Can he 
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fail to understand that the admission of even one exception in 
favour of a Protectionist system puts an end to him as a Free- 
Trader? Is he not conscious that by such an admission the 
difference between Protectionist and Free-Trader is abolished ? 
Unable to deny that Free Trade is a mere expedient, the profes- 
sors of that doctrine cannot admit as much without declaring that 
in their own readjusted belief Free Trade is in the nature of things 
an open question, and that we have their authority for rediscussing 
it from time to time, even though it be with a view to limitation 
of the existing commercial system. This is too much for them. 

Mr. Courtney tells me, however, that I do not understand Free- 
Traders, and have, in fact, misrepresented them; which I can all 
the more readily believe because he has misunderstood and misre- 
presented me. But in what particular do Terr, then? The main 
point of my contention was that Free-Traders do not allow the 
system they uphold to be what it is—a shifting matter of expediency. 
Either by assertion or assumption they make out that Free Trade 
proceeds upon laws that can never be transgressed without uncom- 
pensated punishment. Is that a misrepresentation? If so, Free- 
Traders have made themselves misunderstood universally; and, 
again, if so, there are no such things as Free-Traders. For, as we 
have already seen, there is no sectarian speciality in believing Free 
Trade a good thing generally, at some times and under certain 
circumstances. Any Protectionist of to-day may say as much. 
I shall assume, however; that I have not misrepresented Free- 
Traders on this vitally-important point until they resign the name 
they go by, in avowing that their doctrine is not meant for all 
nations at all times, or for any nation under every vicissitude of 
condition and circumstance. 

Having mentioned Mr. Courtney, it may be convenient to pass at 
once to the point to which his remarks in the last number of The 
National Review were confined. This point was raised by the com- 
plaint—than which none is more common—that the ruin of British 
agriculture is in rapid course of accomplishment while there is no 
corresponding gain to the consumer of agricultural produce ;—flesh- 
meat and bread, for example. Here Mr. Courtney finds a distinct 
case of Free Trade misrepresented. He says: “Mr. Greenwood 
seems to believe that the advocates of Free Trade have held that 
if the cost of producing raw material is lessened the whole gain 
will be realized by the ultimate consumer”; the fact being that 
“no Free-Trader has ever enunciated such a proposition—even on 
the platform.” Why, no; it would be too palpably absurd ; and 
when Mr. Courtney attributes such a belief to me he does so 
quite without authority. And when thereupon he proceeds to 
argue against this belief just as if I had given expression to it, 
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he commits the fault which perhaps I share with him :—mis- 
conception, followed by misrepresentation. It is afterwards ad- 
mitted, however, that I may not believe what is in fact incredible, 
but something different ; which is precisely true. 

In the matter of benefit to the consumer of agricultural produce, 
what I say is this: Putting Free Trade theory aside and dealing 
with all that concerns us, its actual operation, we find that there is 
a point at which it breaks down completely; so completely as to 
bring upon us the same and the worst evils alleged against Pro- 
tection. In plainer terms, wheat and flesh-meat have fallen 
within a range of market-prices which, while they are destructive 
to the greatest of all British industries, cease to benefit the con- 
sumer ; giving (in effect) the advantage of Protection to certain 
other industries. To be more particular, when wheat falls to an 
average price of 34s. (say) the wheat farmer with a decent crop 
may do a poor but yet not a ruinous trade. It is discovered that 
ruin begins when the average falls to 29s., 27s, with no surety 
any longer that it will rise beyond that price even in the worst of 
British harvests; and—here’s the rub)—bread consumers are no 
better off for the farmer’s distress. It should be marked as a 
most important point in the whole question that they fail to get 
the benefit of that momentous difference between 34s. and 29s., 
which brings wheat-farming to the edge of ruin. Strange as it 
may seem to theory, at this point bread is regarded on all hands 
as cheap enough ; and so the price of the loaf remains what it was 
before, but not the position of the farmer. Certain intermediary 
industries get the benefit of the lower market-price for wheat, just 
as much as if they were endowed by the State with a bounty repre- 
sented by a five-shilling duty on corn. 

I daresay the statement that the loaf is no cheaper when wheat 
stands at 29s. a quarter than when it stands at 34s. will be denied ; 
but that it is true (with rare exceptions of no account) everyone 
knows who has made the inquiry which Mr. Courtney imagines me 
neglectful of. And it happens that a most striking “ case in point” 
was contributed to The Times a few weeks ago; a case too convinc- 
ing to be omitted here. The Aerated Bread Company does an 
enormous business in London and its suburbs. At its last annual 
meeting of shareholders (held on October 31) the chairman of that 
company announced a dividend of 30 per cent., in addition to an 
interim dividend of 74 per cent.; and these dividends allowed 
the directors to put by an additional profit of £5,000. Thirty- 
seven and a half per cent., with £5,000 to the good! How were 
these prodigious profits garnered? The chairman explained. He 
said of the company and its earnings: “ Their present position had 
not been reached by speculation, but by continuous and constant 
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labour,” such as is necessary tor success in all industrial undertakings. 
But that was not everything. “They had had a great fall in prices 
this year. The collapse in prices took place last year, at the 
beginning of the company’s financial year ; and therefore, they, as 
merchants, manufacturers, and retailers, had reaped the full 
benefit of that great reduction; while on the other hand it had 
been ruin to the importers and consumers.” This last word is evi- 
dently a misprint: probably for “ producers.” The consumers were 
not ruined, but by how much were they benefited? The chairman 
of the Aerated Bread Company is an unquestionable authority on 
that point, so far as the great range of his own business as “merchant, 
manufacturer, and retailer,” is concerned; and he tells the share- 
holders of his company that the consumer or customer did not 
benefit by a penny or a pennyworth. He probably thought, as the 
respected chairman did, that his loaf was cheap enough already. 
At any rate, it is not pretended that the company’s customers (many 
of whom are very poor people) were allowed the least profit on 
just that reduction in prices which played havoc with “our greatest 
industry.” All went to the good of the company, and hence the 
dividend of 37} per cent. Now, I ask again, is it likely that 
British merchants, manufacturers, and retailers or bread-stuffs—or 
let us say, for short, bakers—have not all done even as the Aerated 
Bread Company—taken the “full benefit” of the late reduction in 
prices? And if they have done so in the general—which indeed is 
certain—may it not be sid with truth that Free Trade is capable of 
running round into th worst vice of Protection: namely, that it 
enriches certain home interests and industries to the ruinous loss ot 
others, and quite without a corresponding benefit to the consumer ? 
Whosoever enquires into the retailing of flesh-meat and its first 
market-price will find the same or very similar results. Mr. 
Courtney, who makes no remark about bread and its price, tells 
me that I am wrong as to beef and mutton. That is to say, | am 
wrong when I go so far as to aver that “ the consumer pays as much 
for his beef as when beasts were far dearer and when there were 
no importations of the foreign commodity.” It certainly does 
appear too broad an assertion ; and yet were I to ask pardon for it 
as excessive, millions of housekeepers would be ready to exclaim 
against a needless and erring apology. “The consumer ” is a general 
term, meaning the generality of consumers. It may not be applied 
to a few to the exclusion of the many; but it may be applied 
to the many without regard to the few. Possibly, the extremely 
poor housewife “ who turns over scrag-ends at the open stall” does 
profit a little by the introduction of beef and mutton carcases 
from Australia. But as to the mass of consumers, from the richest 
and most prodigal down through two-or-three-hundred a year 
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families to the artisan’s wife who goes shopping basket on arm, it 
is true that they pay as much for their beef as when beasts were far 
dearer than they are now. That I maintain, sure that all house- 
keepers will uphold me.* Indeed, they pay as much, in very many 
cases, for this same Australian article, enormous quantities of which 
are palmed off on them for what it is not; wherein we have an 
additional example of foreign competition destructive to one British 
industry for the benefit of other British industries, with nothing 
like a compensating advantage to the consumer. In short, the illus- 
tration furnished by the chairman of the Aerated Bread Company 
applies here also; wherefore I crave reference to that gentleman’s 
highly-authoritative and significant statement again. In practice, 
the consumer is allowed to profit up to a certain point; but as to 
these two prime articles of farm produce, and probably to many more, 
he does not profit by just that reduction in price which makes all 
the difference to the British agriculturist between a decent liveli- 
hood and the extremity of distress. 

It seems to me that when expedients for averting the ruin of 
“our greatest industry ” are discussed, that is a point which should 
be well kept in view. Not that any discussion is likely to be pro- 
fitable unless we first agree upon the question whether Free Trade 
is to be regarded as a law, or as an expedient governed by changing 
circumstances. If as the former, our greatest industry must take its 
chance. Accompanied or unaccompanied by a revival of trade 
(and the general belief is that no revival is in sight), we must pre- 
pare to see it run down to exhaustion, pouring its labourers into 
the towns, where they must needs become a public danger from lack 
of employment, and leaving the country yet more at the mercy of 
the foreigner for its food supply. Empty fields, overcrowded cities, 
barrenness in the one, misery amidst the inflammations of Socialist 
teaching in the other—this is a prospect which no one can call 
unlikely ; for there it is on the horizon to-day. Some checks, no 

* But, says Mr. Courtney, it is not necessary to consult the poor housewife's 
budget to ascertain that the ultimate consumer obtains his full share of every 
reduction in the market-price of cattle. ‘*Let Mr. Greenwood get the yearly 
accounts of his club and consult the steward. It is probable that he pays the 
same for a cut off the joint, and the table money may be unchanged ; but he will 
find a telling difference on the outlay on the meat and in the balance on the coffee- 
room account.” Thus it will be seen ‘‘ howa gain may be realized by a club-man, 
even though he pays the same price for his dinner.” And if Iam a subscriber to 
the Army and Navy Stores, or to a Co-operative Supply Store, such as exists in 
some great manufacturing towns, I shall find ‘* the benefit of reductions in whole- 
sale prices brought home to the ultimate consumer.” And not only so, but I shall 
find that ‘‘ the difference between the retail prices and the wholesale prices (minus 
the cost of store management) comes back at the end of the year in the shape of a 
dividend.” Quite true. But in all these cases am I not something more than an 
ultimate consumer? Am I not a dealer in the commodity I consume, and aren’t 
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doubt, will be found, and some palliatives will be applied. Rents 
will be further reduced ; possibly the land will be relieved of some 
of the special taxation which it bore very well in prosperous times ; 
but that is about all that can be hoped for short of Robbery- 
programmes, or Socialist futilities which, like drunkenness, begin 
with exhilaration and end in the ditch. And though the remedies 
that may be counted on will be of some avail if “prices” sink no 
lower, they will not reckon for much in the event of a further 
decline against which there is no guarantee. A few years ago it 
seemed incredible that agricultural prices should ever fall to 
their present rate ; and though they may rise again, of course, it is 
the known expectation of experts in the food trade that prices will 
take a lower range yet under competition from both new and old 
sources of supply. At best, no permanent rise on present rates can be 
calculated on; and in that event the rent-margin will be found inade- 
quately small, while as for the taxation of land, we have yet to see how 
far either of our mob-fearing Parties will dare to lessen it in face 
of the New Radicals. Whatever taxation farmers and landowners 
are relieved of must, of course, fall upon other people. It would be 
discovered at once by our Social Revolutionists that, indirectly, 
these people are the People; and therefore it does not seem likely 
that there will be much reduction of land taxes yet awhile : unless, 
indeed, the British Land League which is about to be formed in- 
cludes most of the labourers, and resolves to vote against any 
Parliamentary candidate who is adverse to its wishes. 

To be sure, another remedy for the decline of agriculture has been 
proposed—something quite different, and one that is urged with 
increasing vehemence and confidence. This is the actual or prac- 
tical abolition of farm-rents altogether. Suppress tithe, outroot 
landlordism, divide the land into small parcels, put “the people” 
upon it on prairie-value principles, and then farm-produce will pay 
abundantly, no matter what foreign competition may run to. But 
ihe objection to this plan seems astrong one: it would only post- 
pone wholesale Protection in favour of wholesale Robbery. First 
the one thing, and then the other. Cover the country with little 
farmers, and the cry for Protection which arose in the St. James’s 
Hall the other day would soon swell to a roar which no intelligent 
Party could conscientiously neglect ; especially if foreign tariffs still 
vexed the towns as they are vexing them now. So intensely are 
landlords hated by the New Radicals that even the certainty 
of this consequence would not deter them from trying their 
remedy; and yet there is little likelihood that the Robbery plan 
will be adopted in our time, and therefore, and with such further 
reductions of rent and such redemptions from taxation as it can 
get, British agriculture must take its chance on the downward 
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slope upon which prices have cast it, if unrestricted imports must 
be considered an inevitable law of commerce. 

If, on the other hand, the true truth about Free Trade were 
acknowledged, it would be at least possible to leave off wrangling 
to no purpose and begin hopeful debate. Without such acknow- 
ledgment, it is useless to propose modifications of our present 
commercial policy which, though they may not stand examination, 
are the only visible alternatives to the further wrecking of agriculture 
and the Robbery-cure. Of course, it will be said that the Robbery- 
cure itself is as likely to be adopted next year, or the next, as 
return to Protection. All power is in the hands of the people ; under 
no circumstances will the people consent to add a halfpenny to the 
price of its four-pound loaf; and therefore the question is at an end. 
But it is certainly not at an end. 

Writing a few days after the conclusion of the Conference of 
Agriculturists, and asking myself what is likely to be the outcome 
of it, I find one thing too far within the bounds of probability to be 
discharged from consideration. At that conference there was more 
than mere talk of leaguing all concerned with agriculture to fight 
for its interests in Parliament and out of Parliament. Much of the 
business of the proposed League would be to give Free Trade a better 
chance of benefiting the consumer without making one great in- 
dustry the spoil and the victim of others. That is to say, the League 
is to work against the middleman-rapacity which Free-Traders tell us 
is impossible on account of the automatic corrections of Competition. 
But the League is to do more than this: it is to constitute a com- 
pact political force independent of Parties, and thus (for example) 
to compel a reduction of land taxation by the use of the agri- 
cultural vote. There is nothing new in that determination. When 
vast bodies of men like the artisan class and the labourer class 
are exhorted to work the political machine to their own account 
as a duty, there can be no surprise if the desperately-impoverished 
farmer class act upon the same teaching. It is possible, however, 
that there may be two agricultural leagues before long: one 
consisting mainly of tenant-farmers, yeoman farmers, and land- 

owners; the other a Labourers’ League, working with the farmers 
union for common benefits, direct or indirect, but with interests of 
their own to secure as against the farmers. Whosoever reads the 
various speeches at the Conference will not fail to see the ground of 
that anticipation. But what does all this portend? Nothing less 
than domestic contentions of the gravest character. If the experts 
are right, and the price of agricultural produce is driven down yet 
further by foreign competition, the League that Lord Winchilsea 
is forming is likely to become not only stronger but more deter- 
mined. Meantime, we see rising about us a new Radicalism 
41* 
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frantically opposed to all such measures as reduction of land-tax, 
and almost ready to go into the streets for the destruction of 
landlords of every kind and the razing of the whole system under 
which land is held. 

What I think is that the most distant approach of such a prospect 
should be enough of itself to recall our Farreresque philosophers to a 
neglected duty. It is for them to acknowledge without further de- 
lay that the persistent application of a doctrine like Free Trade may 
sometimes be offensive to political wisdom. They should confess, 
they should preach, that it is a mistake to suppose that any econo- 
mic theory can be worked by the State apart from political consider- 
ations, and, what is more, that actual infraction of it may be com- 
manded by inconveniences more serious than a rise in the price of 
bread. What inconveniences would still remain a detail to be 
settled ; and as to that business, it has now become the duty of 
Free-Traders to answer some very cogent questions. The times 
call upon them to declare, for example, at what cost they estimate 
the virtual destruction of our agricultural industries. How does 
it figure to them, not only from the economic point of view, (which 
is not enough), but from the political point of view as well ? 
This is no untimely question, for even in important prints where 
Free-Trade doctrine prevails we read that belief in the invincibility 
of foreign competition compels acceptance of the further belief that 
British agriculture must go. 

But would not its going be a tremendous misfortune? Surely 
its economical results would be disastrous; while as for its social 
and political consequences, frightful is the mildest word appropriate 
to them. Even if more work came into our factories—which might 
be counted upon, though we have to reckon yet and will have to 
reckon more with the desperate competition of foreign nations in 
the supply of factory-goods—what compensation would there be in 
that ? What compensation would there be considering the crowd- 
ing into the towns to get the work, the struggle for wages and the 
strife in consequence, the loss of the fruitfulness of the land, the phy- 
sical degeneration of our crowded cities, the anarchical ferment that 
would breed in the vastly-increased residuum of the capital and 
other great centres of population, and, lastly, the utter dependence 
on a never-failing command of the sea for the daily food of the 
people? It is vain to say that these things cannot happen. They 
are all comprised in “ the ruin of British agriculture,” an eventuality 
which looks far more probable now than that English fields should 
go out of cultivation seemed to Mr. Cobden and his friends. 
They could not believe that, yet it has happened. And what I 
should like to know is whether Free-Traders are resolved to teach 
that it is better to incur complete ruin and its consequences than 
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to add a penny to the price of four pounds of bread? Is that what 
they mean? If not, is there no obligation on the Cobden Club to 
issue another tract to say so? Whether the tremendous disaster 
we are contemplating could be averted by a moderate import duty 
on corn is another question. If it could not, of course there is an 
end of the matter. But is it admitted by Free-Traders or not that 
it would be wise to abandon their policy, wise to admit modifications 
of it, even though the consequence were to make a fivepenny loaf 
a sixpenny one, rather than make England a country of barren 
fields and swarming towns? The answer to that question is not 
that the masses will allow no tax on corn. The question is 
whether Free-Traders, having taught them this determination, 
mean to justify them in it, seeing what consequences threaten ? 

If this were known we might proceed a little farther perhaps, 
commending the attention of the masses to the development of 
Protectionist vices in Free-Trade practice, and pointing to the 
obvious fact that the consumer does not get the benefit of the 
momentous difference in prices which brings farming to the verge 
of abandonment. That difference passes to one British industry 
to the ruin of another; and both Free-Trade theory and political 
exigency declare it a matter that should be remedied if possible. 
I leave it for thoughts, with this little story to aid them. 

Some years ago, when our importations of corn were smaller than 
they are now and farming was prosperous enough, one of the first 
authorities in this country—he has no superior, indeed, in the 
economics of trade—told me that the abolition of the shilling 
duty on corn was a deplorable mistake. (Now this gentleman is 
a Free-Trader, but more than a theorist.) It was a deplorable 
mistake, he said, because, in the first place, the advantage of 
“Government measure,” which the duty secured, was fully worth 
the shilling a quarter to both seller and buyer. In the next 
place, this great trade-convenience put into the Treasury an an- 
nual sum (as well earned as the Post Office profits) amounting then 
to I forget what. But at the present time our importation 
of wheat alone comes to twenty million quarters per annum, 
and the duty applied to all grain. The shilling duty was balanced 
by a trade-convenience which had to be made good when it was 
abolished, its abolition making no difference to the consumer. 
“And,” said my authority, “it was a great advantage to have that 
serviceable duty on fur this reason: Being there, it could have been 
increased to two shillings or three in time of stress, bringing in 
a considerable revenue.” “But the consumer?” “ Ineffect the 
addition would have made no difference to the consumer : at three 
shillings it would be practically two, remember.” 

This conversation is never long out of my mind ; recurring with 
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added meanings of peculiar force when I read such things as the 
speech of the great Bread Company’s chairman, and think of that 
five shillings a quarter on wheat, that penny a pound in the price 
of beef and mutton, which—({coming in where they do)—are as 
good as a State bonus to a middleman interest, while they bring 
a great productive interest to the point of despair. 


FREDERICK GREENWOOD. 


STATE REGULATION OF THE PRICE OF BREAD. 


Ir is fortunate for the bakers that when Pharoah’s baker was in 
prison his chief butler was imprisoned at the same time; and 
that the baker was reprieved, whilst the butler was hanged; 
else men might have been led to fancy that bakers were more 
wicked than other middlemen, and that their perversity had from 
time immemorial made State regulation of bread-selling necessary. 
That necessity, or general practice, must rather be attributed to the 
fact that bread is a necessary of life, the chief staff of life, and that 
it is easily capable of adulteration. For this reason, special laws for 
bakers have been in existence since early times. In parts of Asia, 
whenever famine threatened, it has been customary for the rulers 
to proclaim a fixed price called a narkh, or nark (as it is pro- 
nounced in India): on this account dishonest bakers were nailed to 
their doorposts by their ears in some parts of Asia, whilst the more 
polite French have contented themselves for six hundred years 
and at the present time with nailing their prices in their shops. 

Before asking for Consular Reports on the price of bread in 
France since the imposition of a duty exceeding 8s. a quarter on 
foreign wheat, I made enquiries in various towns of France, and 
never heard from the bakers any complaint of this law, which, they 
said, was the same for all. The Consular Reports subsequently 
presented to Parliament disclosed the fact that certain innovators 
at Bordeaux had desired to have the law altered in this wise: that 
in future a municipality should not lay down a price which is com- 
pulsory, but that it should publish an opinion as to what the price 
of bread ought to be—in short, a counsel of perfection addressed to 
bakers. 

The extreme discrepancy between the price of bread this year 
and the price of wheat, and the cynical letter to The St. James’s 
Gazette of some baker who said the price of bread had no more 
relation to that of wheat than the price of shoes had to that of a 
bullock, led me, in writing to a provincial newspaper, after men- 
tioning the French law, to suggest that the Royal Agricultural 
Society was a fit body to publish from time to time an authoritative 
opinion as to what the price of bread ought to be, and so perhaps 
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shame the bakers into moderation, and at the same time arm the 
British householder with some figures upon which to base his 
remonstrances with the plausible and exacting baker. Writing in 
the December Number of The National Review, Mr. Leonard 
Courtney blames the householder for not obtaining the full benefits 
of unrestricted importation. He says: “There are some lofty 
persons who always pay, without enquiry, whatever is asked; 
and I do not doubt such high-minded purchasers are often 
supplied by butchers equally high-minded.” He then proceeds to 
suppose and assume that poorer customers are able to higgle with 
the salesman as to price. This is not the case with regard to 
bread : everyone has to pay the same price—that which the bakers 
please to stick up in their shops. I have always found the bakers 
more amenable than butchers to arguments founded upon the 
current prices of their raw material. The butchers, however, have 
many more arguments and excuses at their command; and one 
reason (alleged by not one, but by several, butchers) deserves 
notice. They urge that the artisans and mechanics of Manchester, 
Oldham, and other towns, will take only the prime joints, and that 
to such an extent that they cannot find a sale for the less esteemed 
portions of their meat, except at a very low price. 

The bakers who pretend that the price of breai should be 
governed by that of flour, and not by that of wheat, lose sight of 
the fact that the bran pays for the grinding, or, in other words, that 
in many places the miller retains the bran, and is thereby paid for 
grinding the wheat. The excessive consumption of United States 
flour not only ruins the millers, but raises the price of bran in this 
country. 

The Liverpool Echo of December 5, having stated that the price 
of bread had been reduced in the bakers’ shops belonging to the 
Mayor of Rochdale, I asked the Mayor for information; and he 
has kindly written to me that he is owner of a bakery from 
which he supplies thirty-six grocers’ shops belonging to him in his 
private capacity, and has sent me the following figures for the last 
twelve months, showing that, whatever people in other parts of the 
country have done, he has lowered the price of bread in accordance 
with the market :— 


Cost of Flour per sack of 280Ibs. Price of Bread. 
Nov., 1891 eae 29s. 6d. ‘a 43d. per loaf weighing fully 3}1b. 
April, 1892 “ 25s. Od. sg 4d. do. do. 
June, 1892 i 23s. 9d. de 4d. do. weighing fully 4ib. 
Dec., 1892 ons 21s. 9d. ie 33d. do. do. 


This is to the credit of the Mayor of Rochdale, who has in this way 
rendered the most effective service to the memory of John Bright. 
If this example were followed by other traders, or if the Mayor of 
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other towns, not too large for experiment, were at the same time to 
assume the office of chief baker, the people would be benefited, and 
Cobden rehabilitated. The Fair-Traders need not, however, be dis- 
couraged : if, contrary to their belief, the price of bread rose on 
account of a moderate import duty, a rise on 3d. or 34d. would 
cause less alarm and be less felt than a rise on 5d. or 6d. (or even 
7d. in London)—the usual price now of the 4lb. loaf. 

Some time ago I came across a book, printed in 1790, called 
Housekeeping in London, from which I learned that there were 
Acts of George IT. and George III. regulating the price of bread 
and providing against its adulteration. I wrote to London to 
enquire about these Acts and received them by return of post, and 
was surprised to find that they were amending Acts of the Act 
of the 51st year of Henry III.; that they were very similar to the 
French law; and that they had been repealed, as recently as 
1867, by the Statute Law Revision Act. 

Here was a calamity: to find that the wisdom of our ancestors 
had bequeathed to us so valuable a weapon to check rapacity, and 
in some respects to prevent Free Trade from being the farce which 
it is in respect of the cheap loaf; and at the same time to learn 
that this weapon had been broken without discussion, and appar- 
ently in secret. I have not been able to find anybody that knew 
that such laws had existed in England, except Lord Wemyss, who 
in a letter of October 13 to the Vestry of St. James remonstrated 
against certain proposals by one of that body, and wrote that State 
interference would not end there, that some wished to fix the 
price of bread, “as had been done in the ignorant days of the 
Plantagenets.” Apparently Lord Wemyss did not know of the 
refreshing of that Act in the days of our grandfathers and great- 
grandfathers. Further enquiries into Hansard as to the final 
repeal of these Acts in 1867 show that the Statute Law Revision 
Act of that year originated in the House of Lords, and that it was 
introduced by the Lord Chancellor, Lord Chelmsford, who ex- 
plained to the House that it filled up the gap between the end of 
the reign of James II. and 10 George III., where the first revision 
commenced. He went on to say that their Lordships would thus 
have, after this Bill, a complete weeding of the Statutes from 
Magna Charta down to 21 and 22 of the Queen. By the first 
of these revisions 800 Statutes were repealed; by the second, 
1,900; and in the present Bill about the same number were 
struck out. In all, by these revisions, 3,000 Acts were disposed 
of; and if, on the passing of this Act, a new edition of the 
Statutes were issued, they would form but six or seven volumes 
in place of the eighty-five or eighty-six which then formed what 
was (he said) very properly described as the “Statutes at Large.” 
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The Bill passed through the various stages, and then went to the 
Commons, where it seems to have been agreed to without a word 
of discussion. 

It thus appears that the chief aim of the Revisers was to reduce 
the bulk of the Statute Book, careless whether in gathering up the 
tares they did not root up the wheat also. The Act of Charles II. 
might have gone too had it not been occasionally put in force 
against barbers. In 1867 the country was still prosperous; trade 
good and wages high; and, no complaints having been made about 
the bakers, it is not very surprising that these Acts should have 
been disearded by Revisers who were principally intent on pro- 
viding a portable edition of the Statutes. Nevertheless, these 
Bread Acts may complain of having been knocked on the head 
and murdered in a blind alley, instead of having lost their lives in 
the open field in fair fight with Lord Wemyss, or some other 
antagonist to whom it would have been no disgrace to succumb. 
The Acts are dead; but it may be well to give the readers of The 
National Review the most important parts, and so call up their 
ghosts to warn the bakers: “ Discite justitiam moniti,” or, in 
plain English, We existed for six hundred years and if need were 
might be enacted again. 


ANNO TRIGESIMO PRIMO, GEORGI! II. REGIS. 


An Act for the due Making of Bread; and to regulate the Price and Assize 
thereof ; and to punish Persons who shall adulterate Meal, Flour, or Bread. 

Whereas by an Act of Parliament, made in the One and 

Preamble recit- fiftieth year of the Reign of King Henry the Third, intituled, 

ing Act 51 Hen. Assisa Panis & Cervisie, Provision was made, amongst other 
Things, for settling the Assize of Bread: 

And Whereas by an Act of Parliament made in the Eighth 

Year of the Reign of Her late Majesty Queen Anne, so much of 

the said Act (intituled Assisa Panis & Cervisiz) as related to the 

Assize of Bread, was repealed, annulled, and made void ; and the 

said Act, made in the said Eighth Year of the Reign of Her said 

late Majesty Queen Anne, was only made to continue in Force 

for Three Years, and from thence to the End of the then next 

Session of Parliament; but by some subsequent Acts of Parlia- 

- ment, the said in-part recited Act, made in the said Eighth Year 

of Her said Majesty Queen Anne, with several Alterations and 

Amendments thereto, hath been continued until the Twenty- 

fourth Day of June One thousand seven hundred and fifty seven, 

and from thence to the End of the then next Session of Parliament ; 

And whereas it is expedient to reduce into One Act the several 

Laws now in Force relating to the due Baking, and to the Price 

and Assize, of Bread, and to make some Alterations in, and 

Amendments to, the same; Be it therefore enacted by the 

King’s most Excellent Majesty, by and with the Advice and Con- 

sent of the Lords Spiritual and Temporal, and Commons, in this 

The recited Act Present Parliament assembled, and by the Authority of the same, 

Anneand That the said Act, made in the said Eighth Year of the 

send and a Reign of Her said late Majesty Queen Anne, and all Altera- 


lating thereto, tions and Amendments made by any Acts of Parliament subse- 


Sept Ieee 29 quent thereto, for continuing, explaining, or amending the same, 


is and are hereby further continued from the Expiration thereof, 
until the Twenty-ninth Day of September One thousand seven 
hundred and fifty eight; and that from and after the said 
Twenty-ninth Day of September One thousand seven hundred 
and fifty eight, so much of the said Statute (intituled Assisa 
Panis & Cervisiz) as relates to the Assize of Bread, and which 
would otherwise be revived, when the said recited Act, made in 
the said Eighth Year of Her said late Majesty Queen Anne, shall 
expire ; and also the said Act of Parliament, made in the said 
Eighth Year of Her said late Majesty Queen Anne, and all the 
Alterations and Amendments made by any Acts of Parliament 
subsequent thereto, for continuing, explaining, or amending the 
same, shall be and are hereby repealed, annulled, and made void. 
And to the Intent that from and after the said Twenty-ninth 
Day of September, a plain and constant Rule and Method may 
be duly observed and kept in the making and assizing of the 
several sorts of Bread which shall be made for Sale in any Place 
or Places where an Assize of Bread shall at any Time be thought 
proper to be set in pursuance of this Act, Be it further enacted 
by the Authority aforesaid, That from and after the said Twenty- 
ninth Day of September, it shall be lawful for the Court, or 
Person or Persons here-in-after authorised by this Act to set the 
Assize of Bread, to set, ascertain, and appoint, in any Place or 
Places within their respective Jurisdictions, the Assize and 
Weight of all Sorts of Bread which shall, in any such Place or 
Places, be made for Sale, or exposed to Sale, and the Price to be 
paid for the same respectively, when and as often, from Time to 
Time, as any such Court, or Person or Persons as aforesaid, shall 
think proper; and that in every Assize of Bread which shall be 
set in pursuance of this Act, Respect shall, from Time to Time, 
be had by the Court, Person or Persons, as aforesaid, who shall 
set the same, to the Price which the Grain, Meal, or Flour, 
whereof such Bread shall be made, shall bear in the public 
Market or Markets, in or near the Place or Places for which any 
such Assize shall be so at any Time set ; and making, from Time 
to Time, reasonable Allowance to the Makers of Bread for Sale, 
where any such Assize shall be so set, for their Charges, Labour, 
Pains, Livelihood, and Profit, as such Court, or Person or Persons 
as aforesaid respectively, who shall at any Time think fit to set 
any such Assize, shall, from Time to Time, deem proper. 
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From which 
time so much of 
the Act of 51 
Hen. III. as re- 
lates to the As- 
size of Bread, 


And Act 2 Anne 
and other Acts 
continuing, or 
amending, the 
same are re- 
pealed. 


General Ordi- 
nance for set- 
ting an Assize 
and Price of 
Bread. 


Assize to be 
regulated by 
the Price of the 
Grain, Meal, or 
Flour, in the 
Market, and 
the profit to be 
allowed to the 
Baker. 


The rest of the Act contained provisions as to the quality of 
bread where an Assize was set. An Assize might be set by two 
or more justices within their jurisdiction. They were to consult 
the returns, made by clerks of neighbouring markets, of the 
prices of grain, meal, and flour. The bakers might see the returns 
the day after they were made, so as to have time to object to 
the advance or reduction of price before the Assize was set; the 
baker was not liable for any fees, and no alteration was to be made 
in Assize of bread unless the price of wheat, as set forth in the 


returns, varied threepence in the bushel. 


STANLEY OF ALDERLEY. 
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AUTHORS, PUBLISHERS, AND REVIEWERS. 


THE constant recurrence of complaints by those who write of the 
actions of those who purvey what is written makes it advisable that 
the whole subject of the book trade be reviewed from a standpoint 
other than that of the author. It is time that authors should 
be invited to import a little common-sense into the consideration 
of their pretension and their business arrangements. By doing so 
they may acquire some knowledge of the estimation in which 
their complaints are held by those who are not authors. 

To arrive at accurate conclusions, it is necessary to strip the 
author of the sentiment associated with the eraft, and to treat 
him as one of a circle engaged in producing and offering for sale 
a commodity in general demand—to treat him, in fact, as one 
would a designer of patterns to be printed on calico or woven 
into more costly fabrics ;—and, inasmuch as the offenders against 
public taste in bringing their trade complaints before the public 
are very largely novelists, the considerations here advanced may 
be restricted to them alone. If the authors of law, medical, 
and scientific works feel that their efforts are unappreciated, 
or that their publishers have treated them unfairly, we never 
hear of their dissatisfaction. In many cases such works are 
written from a motive other than that of direct gain; the 
editions printed are usually small and necessarily high-priced ; 
their production is regulated by a sterner regard for genuine 
demand; and they are never thrown in the air on the chance 
of meeting a favourable breeze. Books of travel, too, have now 
become fewer, because travelling has become common and dis- 
covery more rare. The production of books of poetry and polemics 
of research and biography would probably have increased but for 
the surprising development of periodical literature through whose 
pages the readers in these classes are abundantly addressed. 
The producers of fiction, indeed, appear to have increased out 
of all proportion to other writers, and their works find their way 
into print with a facility that suggests abnormal causes. Yet it is 
among the enormous throng of writers of fiction that we find 
the denouncer of the publisher and of the bookseller. Their com- 
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plaints suggest that it is necessary to apply a corrective in the 
shape of plain speaking. When they affect artistic purity and 
associate with the pretention to artistic purity a sordid wail over 
the small sum they receive in exchange for their labours, they pre- 
sent a pitiable appearance in the eyes of commonplace labourers, 
whether in letters or in other honourable callings. It appears to 
have become necessary to point out to them that it is at their own 
instance they have aspired to address the public. They may feel 
that they have a mission to write, and it is reasonable to allow 
them to make an effort to justify the belief with which they are 
possessed; but that does not excuse them for blaming others for 
their want of a success commensurate with their aspirations. That 
they have themselves and only themselves to blame for the 
meagreness or the absence of reward is beyond question. The for- 
mation of societies, the establishment of journals, the publishing of 
articles by committees, and even the eating of dinners, will not 
compensate in public estimation for the deficiency of the work they 
esteem so highly. It may be that the opportunity for success is 
sometimes denied to the possessor of undoubted capacity by reason 
of accidents that no foresight can prevent, and even a com- 
mittee of taste could not control. Conditions of health, of domes- 
tic surroundings and obligations, may often crush genius; but in 
these cases we hear no complaint, and certainly we should hear 
none such as that with which we have recently become fami- 
liar. Mediocrity is always puffed up and often blatant: a 
superior capacity always looks at home for the cause of failure in 
the first instance, and always regards a reverse as an incentive to 
new and uncomplaining effort. The public complaints come from 
those who in literary composition mistake the tortuous for depth 
of meaning and the incoherent for poetry ; who, in ignorance of 
human nature, have recourse to a travesty of the black magic for 
their tragedy, and to the supernatural for exhibiting an extrava- 
gance of emotion; who encourage that sort of literary affectation 
which shows itself in the use of meaningless phrases and attempts 
at innuendo, and who think their enigmas suggestive because they 
tell nothing and cannot be understood; who in the guise of the 
artistic realist purvey the garbage of social life in all its detailed 
nastiness, and are outraged because a bookseller does not force the 
refuse into our drawing-rooms. 

It is singular with what unanimity the pseudo-artists complain 
of every interest on which they rely for carrying on their occupa- 
tion. Their creed requires that the operations of universal law 
should be arrested in defence of their pretensions. Inferentially 
they assert that while authors are always virtuous, self-denying, 
honest of purpose, and artistic in aspiration, their genius is re- 
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strained, even to the point of destruction, by the grasping pub- 
lisher, the venomous critic, the monopolizing librarian, and the 
ignorant bookseller. The eager public, we are assured, are denied 
by a monstrous conspiracy of vested interests and greed the 
opportunity of revelling in the brilliant compositions that lie 
unheeded on the publishers’ tables in the form of manuscript ; and 
even those that struggle into being and become enclosed in boards 
result only in still further distending the plethoric bank balance of 
the extortionate publisher, and leave the wretched author a prey to 
the malicious critic and poverty. Sometimes we have curious 
examples of self-condemnation exhibited to us in the form of 
public protests by individuals. A lady well versed in the art 
of dealing with the rapacious middleman recently denounced 
her publishers and appealed for public sympathy because, having 
sold her rights in a manuscript to a publisher, the purchaser 
had exercised the rights he had paid for. If she had an aver- 
sion from publishing in three volumes she should have included 
that as a condition of the sale. Having failed to do so, she 
should refrain from condemning others who are not responsible 
for her want of foresight. If a person sells the rights in a work 
it may be presumed he does so for a consideration of which he 
thinks that it compensates him for the transfer. If reservations be 
made, they count with the person to whom the work is sold as a 
reason for reducing the price to be paid. You cannot eat your 
cake and have it. If you want to retain complete control of your 
work, you must not sell it. If you want cash, and do sell it, you 
must content yourself with enjoying the proceeds, and let your 
artistic effort go. You may sell a lease of your work for a term of 
years and place conditions on the method of production and the 
numbers to be issued ; but whatever ‘you sell is gone, and gone for 
a consideration. It is as absurd to desire to restrain a publisher 
from using the rights he has bought as to restrain an author in 
the expenditure of the gold which the publisher has paid him 
for the rights conveyed. It is more than absurd to complain 
because the man with whom you have contracted has had the bad 
taste to die, and has been succeeded in the rights conveyed by 
those with whom you are not in sympathy. It is monstrous to 
complain that they have exercised the rights so conveyed. An 
author’s only course in such a case is to endeavour to buy back the 
coveted rights. To complain of being overreached is to exhibit 
petulance and to estrange sympathy. 

Sometimes the public sympathy is invited to regard a publisher 
as a scoundrel because, by the energetic prosecution of his business, 
he has made a few thousand pounds out of a single work, for 
which he paid a sum that must be pronounced small, as compared 
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with the proceeds of the venture; but the author who is offered a 
sum of money to carry out an idea, not germinated in his own 
brain, but in the brain of the publisher who makes the proposal, 
should accept or reject the offer as a labourer would an offered 
price for digging a hole in the ground—so much work for so much 
money. If the employer makes a fountain of gold to spring from 
that hole by cunning devices and lavish expenditure of other money 
in other ways, he deserves his reward. If in the joy of his success 
he makes a handsome present to the labourer who dug the hole, 
his thank-offering should be accepted gratefully and his praises 
should be chaunted. To denounce him as rapacious and as an 
extortioner would be deplorable. 

The grievances of the complaining author do not end with his 
relations to the publisher and the reviewer. He conceives an evil 
disposition among the distributors of his productions. The circula- 
ting library and the railway bookstall are especially obnoxious, chiefly 
because they together form the largest area of communication be- 
tween the publisher and the public. The proprietors of those 
organizations have assumed the position of censors, and on this 
account they are condemned by authors who seek notoriety by 
outraging taste. The very criticism and irritation here exhibited 
are an acknowledgment of the honesty of the librarian and of 
the bookstall-keeper, for they show that the expurgation has been 
accompanied by the sacrifice of profits. Granted that the book 
excepted would sell or be read, it follows that the seller or the 
lender loses by exercising a censorship. Should the self-constituted 
censors be in error in matters of taste or of morals, they suffer the 
punishment of loss for their error ; and if their errors in censorship 
become persistent competitors will appear, and they will expiate 
their error by suffering annihilation. Authors who fret under this 
commercial censorship should, before they refuse to bow to it, 
reflect. on the bare possibility of the censors being right and their 
being wrong. 

Strange to say, both the circulating library and the bookstall- 
keepers have their grievances against the publishers and the book- 
sellers, and especially against the authors, who, they conceive, should 
control the subordinate elements in the machinery of publica- 
tion. This, probably, is a view that the author has never hitherto 
dreamt of in pondering his responsibilities. That he should not 
only write, but should control the method by which his ideas are 
given to the world, is an obligation that he refuses to regard as his. 
Yet he looks for the ultimate revenue, and if he were wise he would 
control the process of gathering revenue step by step. 

The circulating librarian protests against three-volume novels and 
extravagant prices. No author believes him, and the publishers 
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deny his statements wholly. They say that a librarian can supply 
three subscribers with a three-volume novel, and only one sub- 
scriber with one. Obviously, therefore, he prefers three volumes 
to one. There is a fallacy here. The argument would hold good, 
as against the librarian, if he could buy the three volumes at the 
price of the one; but he cannot; and, as the three volumes cost 
three times the price of one, he naturally prefers the variety of 
three separate works for the price he pays for the long-drawn-out 
one work in triple covers. The argument goes farther. If the type 
of the three volumes be condensed between a single pair of covers, 
the librarian can supply his customers with a much larger literary 
meal for this third price, and keep him satisfied for a longer time 
with the single volume than he could with one of three volumes, so 
that it is conclusive he must prefer the single volume, provided he 
can get it at a third of the price that he has to pay for the three 
volumes. The argument goes still farther. It is a matter of 
notoriety that in many cases, whilst the first volume of a set of three 
is often much read, the second is comparatively unsoiled, and the 
third remains uncut and never asked for. It is not uncommon, 
indeed, for a librarian to have lying on his shelves hundreds of 
pounds of dead capital that never yields him a penny of return, 
represented by second and third volumes of books that ought 
never to have been published. There can be no doubt the librarian 
would prefer a single volume at a moderate price to three volumes 
at three times the price; and the author, if he were wise, would 
prefer to have less money spent on paper and binding, and so 
tempt readers to buy rather than to borrow. 

The author, however, has an aversion from low prices, and from an 
appeal to the public; he knows that the chances of success with 
the public are more uncertain than with the libraries. The libraries 
are few, and they must have something new to keep their circle at 
work ; they are easily canvassed by the publisher; and their orders, 
as a rule, protect the publisher from actual loss in any event. There 
is no doubt that the compactness of the trade, so far as the libraries 
are concerned, causes many books to be published that would 
otherwise never see type; and few authors, even among those 
of the most complaining sect, would be inclined boldly to pass by 
the libraries and rely on the ordinary trade channels. The line 
of thought suggested by such a proposal should bring home to 
authors that their guild must be regulated not by their desires, but 
by the harsh rules of commercial interests and commercial com- 
petition ; it should show that the tirculating librarian, being actuated 
solely by commercial motives, has no concern about anything but 
the satisfaction of his customers. It would be more pleasing and 
more profitable to him to have many thousands of a few good 
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books than a few copies of many thousands of indifferent books. 
His expenditure would be less, and his manipulation would be 
easier. A hundred different books selling well on a bookstall, too, 
would be far more satisfactory to the stall-keepers than a thousand 
that had no attractions to the public. What circulating libraries 
and bookstall-keepers want is books that suit the public taste, and 
keep the trade spinning. 

The bookstall-keeper, whose commissions are a constant source 
of sorrow to the dissatisfied author, has a palpable grievance in the 
use made of him as a means of advertising books which he cannot 
sell. Anyone can see that his shelves are crowded with books that 
have few attractions, and are not worth house-room. Moreover, he 
complains that travellers systematically examine his shelves, finger 
his books, and, having made a selection, go out of the railway station 
to the nearest bookseller’s shop, and buy the book selected at a 
monstrous discount. He is asked why he does not outbid the man 
round the corner, and allow the discount. He pleads that this is 
made impossible by the high rent exacted by the railway company 
for his privilege. The railway director, on the other hand, declines 
to lower his tax on the reading public, and passes the grievance on 
in an everlasting circle as monotonous as an argument on the in- 
cidence of Imperial taxation. 

It seems, then, that the author is not the only member of the 
book trade possessed of a good-going grievance. All those whom 
he commonly asperses as his natural enemies have their own 
troubles, and we have recently had a publisher exhibiting for trade 
animadversion the tyranny of the popular author who (he makes 
out) scourges him and his fellows with hard terms and relentless 
exactions. It is an odd condition of things to find a publisher 
calling for public sympathy because he thinks he pays authors 
more than he believes their services to be worth. He writes as if 
he did so under compulsion, and had no alternative. Even the 
critics have their grievances. They do not expose them; but those 
who can assert with truth a capacity for genuine critical power 
complain that their position is assumed by any number of 
aspirants in journalism (who have never produced a single re- 
putable work and can lay no claim to any special fitness for 
exercising the critical function) at prices—and here is the griev- 
ance—that would not supply mustard for their necessary beef. 
Publishers may step in here, and, echoing the critic, complain that 
early copies of the books sent “With the Publisher’s Compli- 
ments” are not even cut by the editor who receives them, but 
straightway, within the next hour after presentation, are sent to 
the second-hand bookseller, and are by him offered for sale at 


a third of their published price before the press has ceased working 
the edition off. 
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Writers of notices of books excuse their inefficiency on the ground 
that the publications are inferior and that it is waste of time to 
read them. Why a book which a reviewer finds it troublesome to 
read should be noticed at all is one of the mysteries of the trade. 
It has come to pass that editors and publishers of periodicals, in 
their exertions to attract revenue, are less anxious about their 
reputation as critics than they are to procure advertisements. The 
insertion of a flattering phrase in a notice of a book that has never 
been read balances the injustice of slashing condemnation in cases 
where the publisher is non-compliant in the matter of advertise- 
ments. The degradation to which the criticism of fiction has been 
reduced of late is thus caused by the abnormal growth of the busi- 
ness motive among the editors of periodicals, which impels them to 
“notice” everything issued, instead of selecting works worthy of 
notice only. This disposition is fostered by the anxiety of the authors 
to be “ noticed,” howsoever indifferently, and is exaggerated by the 
elaborate system of literary log-rolling that has come into [fashion 
within recent years. Of sound, well-considered, studious criticism 
of works of imagination, we have now scarcely any in our periodical 
literature. We may be told that if works were produced worthy of 
such handling the critics would be forthcoming, and there is some 
truth in the retort; but it does not answer the whole case. The 
question here put is, Why should so-called critics write log-rolling 
paragraphs, or prepare advertisement lime-twigs for the confusion 
of their readers and the degradation of their craft? The answer 
may be, and probably is, that it is easier and cheaper to drop a 
pleasant sentence in the midst of a paragraph of commonplaces, 
and so disarm those disposed to criticise the critic, than to engage 
in serious work. By this simple expedient the author's vanity is 
gratified, the publisher is provided with a quotable sentence, the 
reader flutters with the expectation of having an agreeable com- 
panion for a few hours, and by means of it the librarian satisfies 
his subscriber. When the subscribing reader discovers he has been 
deceiyed he has forgotten who deceived him, and tries another book 
with renewed hope. 

Obviously the question is many-sided, and the author with a 
grievance should pause before appealing to the public. There are 
many who write from the soundest and purest motives and 
are actuated by the highest ambitions. These will have their 
reward, and rise superior to the accidents of publication; but the 
great mass of those who write approach the work from no other 
motive than that of acquisitiveness or of vanity. To them author- 
ship is a trade and only a trade. Moreover, there is nothing in 
the book trade, so far as they are concerned, that does not find its 
parallel in the meat trade—except that farmers do not write, and 
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only grumble among themselves. The farmer breeds sheep, nur- 
tures them with infinite care, and sells them for a trifle. The 
sheep pass to the retailer through the middleman, and the house- 
holder consumes them, with relish or not, according as they are 
well- or ill-favoured, and he grumbles at the high price he has to 
pay for his bodily sustenance. The farmer denounces the sales- 
man whom he uses to dispose of his produce, and the householder 
vilifies the butcher who consults his daily whims for a considera- 
tion. Occasional outbursts at the villainies of the middleman 
appear in the daily journals ; but the lethargic consumer continues 
to pay for the privilege of being waited on, and the farmer's 
prices continue to be dictated by his business incapacity. It is so 
with the author. Running through all his plaints we find the 
admission that he is not a man of business, and if he prefers to say 
he is not a “huckster” or a“ bagman” it is only because he re- 
gards these as epithets suggestive of the degraded state of the 
publisher in comparison with the superlative excellence of the 
author. It never seems to occur to the complainants that it is 
because they are not business men that it becomes necessary for 
them to employ and pay someone who is to do their business for 
them merely because they cannot do it for themselves. Some of 
them have awakened to this fact, but with a curious result. We 
find the book trade in these later days encumbered with a new 
species of cormorant—a veritable middleman, called a “literary 
agent.” He is the creation of the unbusiness-like author, who, 
smarting under the fear that he will be fleeced by the publisher, 
employs an agent, and pays him to see the fleecing done. He 
pays a man to draw a veil between him and the mean higgling, 
that he may not be pained by it; and he takes heroic comfort in 
the assurance of the commission agent that the best terms have 
been made, and that the profits of the publisher have been cur- 
tailed. By-and-bye, there is reason for expecting, we shall have 
accumulated on the head of the “literary agent” all the vitupera- 
tion now levelled at the publisher, who will perhaps join with the 
author in denouncing him as a monopolist and a middleman; and 
both will execrate the day so useless a parasite was thought of. 
At present he seems to be a particular favourite with the ladies ; 
but surely it must be apparent to the understanding of the most 
unbusiness-like of authors that it is more costly to employ two 
men to make a bargain for them than to employ one. It would 
be ridiculous, however, to hope to convince the unbusiness-like 
author as to this, because, being unversed in trade matters, he 
never will understand that a purveyor is in all trades necessary 
for the purposes of distribution, and that the publisher is really 
nothing more nor less than a literary agent himself. 
42* 
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There are in certain trades—among calico printers, for example, 
—men who, putting a sign over their doorway, announcing that 
they are manufacturers, procure custom by false pretences. 
They are merely agents—calico printers’ agents, in the instance 
referred to, who never owned a calico-printing machine or rented 
a factory in their lives, but who employ designers from whom they 
extract patterns for a pittance. With these designs they contrive 
to create a trade, and make a profit out of the labours of the 
designer and the actual manufacturer without contributing a tittle 
to the commonwealth by their intrusion. They are, indeed, as use- 
less to society as a race-course bookmaker, with the single exception 
that they may be regarded as promoters of novelty of conception 
in calico prints. The literary agent at present prefers to be only 


an agent. 


A year or two hence he will call himself a publisher, 


and put his work out to be done for him, unless he finds that by 
wedging himself in between the suspicious author and the publisher, 
who prefers not to be bored, he can, without incurring obligation or 
risk, extract an additional commission from his Frankenstein. 

It is not to be supposed that any panacea can be found for the 
recurrent wail of the disappointed author. In nine cases out of ten 
his grievance is nothing more than a passing spasm of chagrin, or 
of jealousy, or of conscious weakness. Certainly its cause cannot be 
found in the natural division of the labour of production and distri- 
bution. The extraordinary increase in the numbers of the reading 
public of late years, combined with a great reduction in the cost of 
production, is the main cause of those incidents in the publishing 
trade that are most to be regretted. Those who have engaged in 
meeting the increased demand have not hitherto been so careful .as 
they should have been in satisfying it. The book trade has taken 
to shoddy, and the market is clogged with unsaleable goods. 
The reading public, for whose instruction and culture the whole 
organisation of the book trade is supposed to exist, is unable to 
determine the cause of its misfortunes. It knows there is some- 
thing wrong, but: cannot tell what. Being an unorganized mass, it 
is slow to move to a conclusion, and it sighs over its misfortunes, 
without attempting the achievement of a better system of pro- 
curing its supply of reading, just as it neglects effectually to 
improve the method of its supply of beef. The reading public 
knows it ought to be better served, because it learns that the price 
of paper—the chief element in the art of production, where any- 
thing but the smallest editions are in question—has fallen during 
the last twenty years to less than one half; and if printers’ wages 
have risen, new machinery and devices have tended to economy in 
press-work and binding. Those variations are all in favour of a 


better service of the public; but they throw a greater responsi- 
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bility upon the author for the present state of things than upon 
any other section of the publishing trade. The true remedy for all 
the grievances of authors is to be found in the production of good 
work. If authors would write less and burn more, prices would go 
up, and the time of the reading public would be better employed. 
It unfortunately happens, however, that the use of the pen tends in 
most cases to egotism, and this induces excessive production and a 
disinclination to burn. A certain amount of egotism is essential to 
the development of all things new that may be contrived by man; 
and the artist in literature, no less than the artist in music, or in 
painting, or in mechanics, or in manufactures, must be an egotist 
to succeed; but his egotism need not be intrusive; it need not 
necessarily be directed to the debasement of competitors ; above all, 
it need not be effusive, and defamatory of those without whose 
co-operation it cannot effectually embody its ambitions and gather 
its rewards. 

The desire for a “bit of reading,” which has now become universal 
wnong us, has been responded to by the issue of millions of penny 
sheets. They are chiefly filled with fiction of the least satisfactory 
type, which is supplied according to pattern and length—at so 
much per thousand words, in fact,—with mechanical regularity, and 
serves the purpose of occupying the time of the readers without 
prompting them to the exertion of thought. There is little to choose 
between these and the majority of the wares which stock the 
circulating library. The manufacture of them is as easy as lying; 
and they are as far from novelty as from truth. Mr. Fennimore 
Cooper’s noble savages and unerring marksmen come to life again 
in newer colonial districts, and relieve the rising generation of 
the monotony of those three volumes which record the platitudes 
of walking ladies and gentlemen at home. Lord Lytton’s mysticism 
is travestied with appropriate incoherence, but with obvious ignor- 
ance of the Kabbalah; and Goboriau puzzles are manufactured 
with surprising industry, and, no doubt, with profit. There is little 
produced that is true or instructive, for the philosophical fiction is 
usually atheistical or blasphemous; and those devoted to passion 
revel in concupiscence and call it love. The question for the moral 
philosopher comes to be not whether the manufacturers of those 
compositions reap the just financial dues for their industry, or 
whether, by making a bad bargain with their publishers, they are 
robbed of their rights. These questions may well be left to the 
literary agent and the natural greed which encumbers the artistic 
aspirations of the despoiled author. The really important question 
is, In what way, now that the school board has taught the people 
to read, can the book trade, by natural development, supply them 
with something worth reading? It is idle to disguise the fact, at 
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the outset of such an enquiry, that fiction will be demanded above 
and before everything else. The parable has been consecrated as a 
teaching instrument by the sower of good seed; and it behoves 
those who would emulate His exaimple to bring a little conscience 
to their work, to avoid sowing tares; and, leaving the publisher, 
whom they denounce as a thief, to look after his own soul, they 
should contemplate the responsibilities involved in wielding the 
pen, and proceed to set the publisher an example in the matters 
of conscience and honesty. 

It is in the cultivation of the critical faculty, then, that the 
remedy will be found. Egotism is needed to excite production, and of 
that we have plenty; but perfection can be achieved only by a stern 
unyielding process of criticism, not by the hurried reviewer after 
publication, but by the author, page by page and line by line, 
as he produces; by the publisher, who has to be imbued with the 
notion that his reputation suffers by the publication of books 
that it is a waste of time to read; by the manager of the circu- 
lating library, who accepts subscriptions and never troubles him- 
self to justify the word “Select” on his announcements; by the 
bookseller, who should refuse to give counter room to books 
on sale or return without making himself acquainted, not only with 
what sells, but with what is good; and, above all, by the Press 
reviewer, who should cease to coin sentences for publishers’ adver- 
tisements, and endeavour to advise his readers what to read and what 
to avoid. To do this honestly, the reviewer must himself read the 
books. Should this most desirable awakening of responsibilty come 
to pass, the unappreciated and aggrieved author may multiply his 
manuscripts at will for the instruction of his domestic posterity ; 
but his contemporaries will cease to be troubled with him in print. 
The literary publisher, as distinguished from the mere merchant, 
will, in this new condition of things, come to the front, and refuse 
to put his imprimatur on work that does not reach his standard 
of excellence. The reading public will, in this event, no longer be 
asked to waste its time in ascertaining whether a book is worth 
reading : it will be able to assume that the publisher has earned his 
legitimate profit by satisfying himself on this point in behalf of his 
supporters. This ideal state of things would reduce the author with 
a grievance to the last extremity. His effacement should not be a 
cause of regret. If it induced emulation and self-examination on 
his part, it would be an unqualified advantage. 
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TORYISM AND PROGRESSION. 


I HAVE no cause to be anything but thankful for the very kindly 
tone of “An Old-School Tory’s” answer to my article in the 
October Number of The National Review. As I wrote it, I feared 
that any Old-School Tory might think that he was doing good 
service by falling upon me and rending me limb from limb; and 
I am therefore grateful to find that at least I am credited with 
good motives, and dealt with indulgently. I think, however, that 
the position which I wished to suggest has been somewhat mis- 
understood, both by “An Old-School Tory” and by many of the 
reviewers of our discussion. 

“ An Old-School Tory ” takes the items of possible reform which 
I have mentioned, assumes that I am putting them forward as a 
programme for the Party, to all of which I am willing to give my 
personal adhesion, classes that assumed programme generally as 
Socialism, and proceeds to demolish it. 

First, I should like to protest against the assumption, so common 
among political writers, that to be able to say of a programme 
that it is Socialistic is equivalent to utter condemnation. There 
are many who seem to think that Socialism is a horrid wicked 
thing to be classed with Atheism, Libertinism, and other evils with 
a similar affix to their names,—to mention which is to condemn 
them. Surely this attitude of mind arises from a confusion 
between the ideal of Socialism and (first) its practical application 
as a system now, and in society as it now is, and (secondly) the 
methods and arguments of many who call themselves Socialists. 
Is it not more true to say that, whereas any attempt to carry out 
Socialism as a system in these days, and under our existing social 
conditions, would be not only impracticable but harmful in the 
highest degree; as an ideal, and purely as an ideal, Socialism is 
altogether good, Christian, and beautiful? Because of the inherent 
infirmities of the flesh, and because of certain remorseless laws of 
Nature operating upon those infirmities, Socialism as a practical 
system is impossible and undesirable; but that does not make the 
ideal any the less beautiful. One might as well condemn the 
Christian conception of Paradise because if applied to living 
human beings it would result in inanition. After all, Socialism 
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is but the antithesis to Individualism. Imagine two states of 
society—one in which Socialism is allowed its fullest development, 
and another in which Individualism is allowed its fullest develop- 
ment—and then say which ideal is the nobler. Individualism in 
its most extreme form is absolutely unrestrained competition. It 
is a state of society in which the struggle for existence and the 
survival of the fittest are allowed to prevail unchecked. The 
result is that, while the strong flourish, the weak perish. Thus, we 
have a pure state of savagery. Complete Socialism is the extinc- 
tion of competition. It is a state in which the motive for exer- 
tion is the good of all, and the result of exertion is the property 
of all. It is a state in which the weak have the like rights with 
the strong, and there is rivalry only in effort to excel in pro- 
moting the common good. All are content to exert their talents 
to the uttermost—not for the sake of personal aggrandisement, 
but, solely, rod xaAod f&vexa. Does not the mere statement of 
this ideal show it to be equally impossible and desirable? The 
prejudice which has grown up round the term is so great that I 
should hesitate to write as I have written had I not the support 
of an authority greater than any modern enthusiast. Let any 
unbiassed person study the 34th chapter of Ezekiel, the 9th and 
many other Psalms, the song of Hannah, the Magnificat, the 
Sermon on the Mount, and many other passages in Holy Writ 
which these will suggest, and say whether a function which was 
asserted as the express prerogative of the Divinity—to step in and 
restrain the unbridled race of nature—is one which is unworthy of 
imitation by a civilized society in the present day—Té répicca faa 
Kepavvor 6 Zevs wai oik ea havralecbac As society becomes more Civi- 
lized, it becomes the more socialistic ; but (having regard to what is 
possible in dealing with unregenerate human-kind) with the twofold 
object of developing the highest excellence in the strong and pro- 
tecting and fostering the necessities of the weak. Wisdom in modern 
statesmanship largely consists in the attainment of the just mean 
between over-interference with and over-indifference to the natural 
competition of mankind. When the history of this century comes 
to be written men will probably be surprised to see recorded how 
much the Socialist ideal has consciously or unconsciously influenced 
our best Statesmen in this generation. 

“ An Old-School Tory” seems to think that reform, even reform 
of admitted abuses, is no part of the functions of the Tory Party— 
that Tories are to be content solely to lie by and (if I may use a 
colloquialism) “ pull the leg” of the Radicals. It seems to me, on 
the contrary, that there is a method of reform which is essentially 
conservative, a method which, preserving as far as possible the 
traditions of the past, offends few and is generally acceptable. | 
was much struck many years ago by an expression used by a 
young surgeon who was describing the idea which was at the root 
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of modern surgical progress. “Our great idea nowadays,” he 
said, “is conservative surgery.” This sounds paradoxical; but is 
not so. In the good old days, when anything was amiss with a 
limb, the only plan was to cut it off. Now, the great endeavour is 
to keep it on—but to cut off obnoxious growths, to stimulate the 
natural powers of healing and adaptation, and so to leave the 
sufferer with a limb which is the same limb as of old, altered, 
perchance, but still the same, performing its functions by dint of 
the natural forces of the body, and at any rate more serviceable 
than a wooden member. This has always seemed to me an apt 
illustration of what may be called Conservative Reform. The 
Reformation of the Anglican Church, and the reform of the great 
Universities in the present reign, are conspicuous examples. The 
body corporate remains the same, preserving all its traditions, the 
genius which waits upon antiquity, and its ancient revenues. It 
acts by virtue of the same commission as of old; yet it has been 
adapted to the requirements of the age, evil growths have been 
pruned away, and the old life-blood stimulated to course with fresh 
vigour through the ancient channels. The same might be said of 
the gradual adaptation of the Houses of Parliament to the wants 
of modern life, of the reform of the old Public Schools, and 
of many similar measures. Whether these reforms were carried 
out by so-called Liberals or by Conservatives, they are thoroughly 
conservative in the best sense. 

Compare with them the reform of the Municipality of London 
as carried out by the late Government. Ministers had the oppor- 
tunity of simply extending the existing civic constitution to the 
whole of London, and thereby creating the most magnificent 
municipality in the world—preserving all the traditions of order, 
dignity, and courtesy, of the old, and infusing fresh vigour with 
the new. From some inexplicable timidity, they preferred to create 
a brand-new body, a body emancipated from all traditions of the 
past, having no precedents for decorum or for dignity of conduct, and 
thus from its birth doomed to shock many sober-minded people, not 
so much by its acts as by its utterances. At the same time, the 
Corporation of London has practically been reduced to a gorgeous 
and expensive Vestry; and London in general is in the ridiculous 
position of having all its pocket-money under the control of a 
body with which it has no connexion. Far be it from me to wish 
that one particle of the state and dignity of the Corporation of 
London should be abridged. Still, I cannot help thinking that 
every true Conservative should join with me in lamenting that such 
an opportunity of Conservative Reform of the best class was lost, 
and in hoping that the mistake may be remedied. 

“An Old-School Tory” suggests that the measures of reform 
which have been introduced of late years by Conservative Govern- 
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ments have had as their sole object a desire to outbid the Radi- 
cals. Surely this is a perverse view of the facts. Is it to be 
supposed that the Tory Party take no interest in the affairs of life 
—have no sympathy with the wants of others—no desire that 
wrongs may be redressed? If they have the intelligence and 
sympathies of ordinary humanity, are they, when they have the 
power to do good, to stand meekly by and abstain from attempting 
anything? Even from the point of view of “ An Old-School Tory,” 
it would be the worst of policies. Supposing that there is an 
admitted grievance which the Radicals are anxious to cure by 
their usual methods of wholesale amputation : does the Tory Party 
most strengthen its power of resistance to the Radical policy 
in the eyes of the country at large by saying “ Yes: we admit the 
grievance ; but we won’t do anything”; or by producing a measure 
which (they think) is adequate to meet the want? It is one of 
the commonest facts of experience that when men meet to try and 
surmount a difficulty he who is ready to suggest a remedy will 
always prevail over the man who merely “stands and waits.” 

I am afraid that much of what I have written will be regarded 
as truisms by many of my readers; but I am mainly addressing 
those (and I know that they are many) who, either from age or from 
association, are living in the thoughts and habits of a preceding 
generation, and we must not forget that the truisms of one genera- 
tion are often the inventions of that which preceded. 

I will deal now shortly with one or two items of possible reform 
which I mentioned, measures which have been generally condemned 
as Socialistic. First, 1 must in all modesty disclaim any personal 
adhesion to certain of those items. It cannot matter one fraction 
to the world at large what my personal views on such questions are. 
In point of fact, however, what has been called my “ programme ” 
was not put forward as necessarily what I believed in myself. The 
propositions were set forth as illustrating the kind of measures 
which | thought likely to tind a good many adherents among the 
middle class, and in order to show how far apart the ideas of such 
men are from those of “An Old-School Tory.” For example, Lease- 
hold Enfranchisement, especially under the existing system of 
valuation of real property, has always seemed to me unjust, and | 
can see no public advantage to be gained by its adoption; yet this 
measure is undoubtedly looked upon with the greatest favour by 
many middle-class Tories. I have argued the question with them 
frequently, and must confess, with some reluctance, that I fear 
that the fact that they mostly occupy leasehold houses biasses 
their judgment. A progressive income tax, too, abounds with difti- 
culties. On the broad principle of making each contribute accord- 
ing to his ability, there is a good deal to be said for it. A tax of 
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6d. in the £ is a much greater burden to a man with £400 a year 
than a tax of 1s. in the £ would be to a man with £10,000. The 
whole system of taxation, however, abounds with inequalities. Why 
should a man who makes from £5 to £10 a week in weekly wages 
as a pattern-maker, a contractor’s foreman, or what not, pay no 
income tax, while a clerk at a salary of £200 a year does pay it ? 
Possibly the day will come when the inequalities of taxation in 
general will be removed by some more sweeping scheme, and 
property of all kinds will be placed exactly on the same level—the 
national funds being raised entirely from Customs, Excise, Inland 
Revenue, death duties, and a general property tax which should be 
to some extent progressive, and to which all should contribute. 
The distinction between real and personal property for purposes of 
taxation has always seemed to me to be unjust and (in a bad sense) 
Socialistic. The much-abused principle of “betterment,” on the 
other hand, seems to be theoretically just; and there is no reason 
why it should not be equitably applied. On account of its associa- 
tions the idea has obtained a bad name; but it is right in 
itself, and was, strange to say, adopted precisely by the Government 
proposal of two Sessions ago that publicans who were undisturbed 
should contribute to the compensation of those who were removed. 
At present the law as to compensation for property taken for public 
purposes is full of absurdities. A railway station is built on the 
farther side of your garden wall, and by noise and publicity renders 
your house uninhabitable; yet you can obtain no compensation, 
because no part of your land is taken or physically interfered with. 
Again: A man may have a large agricultural estate in the neigh- 
bourhood of a large town. A railway bisects it, at the same time 
converting the whole of it into a valuable building property. The 
owner can obtain full compensation from the Railway Company for 
all the damage done to it as an agricultural property, and the un- 
fortunate Company cannot even set off against the owner’s claim 
any part of the enormous gain conferred upon the owner by the 
creation of the line. Is there any sense or justice in such rules ? 
The whole law as to compensation requires revision, and I think 
that some rule as to “ betterment” might fairly find a place in it. 
Take the improvement of a street, such as the improvement of 
Shaftesbury Avenue, where a new thoroughfare takes down one 
side of the street and leaves the other standing. The old houses 
are miserable places inhabited by vendors of old-clothes and other 
such persons. Under existing arrangements, the public Authority 
buys compulsorily one side of the street at its existing value, and 
makes a present to the owners of the other side of the street of a 
inagnificent frontage worth thousands of pounds. Here are three 
injustices: It is unjust to pay the owners of the houses taken only 
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their existing value if you are going to leave the opposite houses 
standing ; it is unjust to the owners of the houses left to make them 
a present of the frontage if you only pay existing value for the 
houses taken; and it is unjust to the struggling ratepayer to take 
his property compulsorily, without any compensation, in order to 
make therewith a present to the owners of the remaining houses. 
If the principle of “ betterment” is introduced no harm is done to 
the owner to whom it applies. Nothing is taken from him: he is 
simply left in the position which was his before. The advantage 
which would otherwise have accrued to him, however, goes to the 
ratepayer, who has paid for it. I see no reason why “ worserment” 
as well as “ betterment” should not be adopted. It seems only just 
that if a man can show that his property is diminished in value by 
reason of a public improvement he should be compensated, even 
although no part of his property is actually taken away or in- 
juriously affected physically. 

These matters, however, will probably, to many readers, seem of 
small moment when compared with the questions of Disestablish- 
ment and Religious Education. I may say that there is probably 
no one in the kingdom who is bound by closer personal ties to the 
Established Church than I myself am; certainly there is no one 
who regards her with a more sincere and constant affection. I 
have always been a strong supporter of the Establishment ; my first 
effort in literature was a booklet inits support. Recent events, how- 
ever, have gradually been bringing me to the conclusion that the 
control of the Church by the State under the existing constitution 
of the House of Commons may prove an intolerable burden. So 
long as the House of Commons contained a large majority of 
Churchmen, to whom the minority (those professing other creeds) 
were willing to leave without substantial interference the decision of 
matters relating to the Church, the control of the Church by the 
State was no excessive price to pay for the public recognition of the 
Christian religion by the State. Now, when every year more 
persons hostile or indifferent to the Church become Members 
of Parliament, and a precedent has been established (certain to 
be improved upon) of attempting to prevent the reform of any 
abuse within the Church, howsoever flagrant, with the avowed object 
of causing the enemies of the Lord to blaspheme, earnest lovers of 
the Church must reconsider the question. We are apt to forget that 
the Book of Common Prayer is a schedule to an Act of Parliament, 
and that the laws as to Church government and Church patronage 
are so much a part of the law of the land that the smallest altera- 
tion in either is possible only at the hands;of Parliament. This, of 
course, has always been an anomalous position for a Christian 
Church ; but, as I have said, while Parliament practically repre- 
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sented the laity of the Church the price was worth paying. If 
in the future, however, any alteration in the formalities, disci- 
pline, or patronage, or in the rearrangement of the revenues, 
of the Church is to be the sport of Jew, Turk, infidel, and 
heretic, to be canvassed without reverence and voted upon in a 
mere spirit of animosity, the position will become absolutely in- 
tolerable for Churchmen. It will lay a yoke upon the Church such 
as has never been laid upon a Church before. I may add that the 
exercise of ecclesiastical patronage by several of those who might 
conceivably hereafter become Prime Ministers of England would 
very much aggravate the scandal. I must own, therefore, with 
many regrets and much hesitation, that, whilst I still think that for 
a nominally Christian nation to recognize officially no form of 
Christianity would be a grievous thing, the practical government of 
a Church by a body consisting largely of aggressive enemies or 
Gallios would be still more grievous. Of course, Disestablishment 
is not a subject to be lightly approached or hurriedly dealt with ; 
but if the movement in its favour were to proceed from within the 
Church, instead of from without, if the government of the Church 
and the administration of its revenues could be confided to some 
body such as that which has so wisely directed the fortunes of the 
Disestablished Church of Ireland, and if (this above all) it could be 
assured that the change could be carried out without any schism, 
proceeding from either of the extreme parties in the Church, then, 
[ cannot help thinking, Disestablishment would prove a blessing. 
At all events, it would render possible the passing of various reforms 
in the regulation of Church patronage and the administration of 
the revenues, earnestly desired by Churchmen: reforms which, as 
matters stand at present, seem fated to perpetual postponement. 
The demand for Disendowment— in other words,the demand for the 
diversion of the Church’s revenues from Christian to secular pur- 
poses—put forward as it is by professing Christians, has always 
been a standing marvel to me. Unfortunately, upon this question, 
and upon that of Denominational Education, the bulk of the 
Nonconformists took up a radically false position at the outset; 
and, although some of their leaders seem at present to repent 
of the situation in which they find themselves, so much evil seed 
has now been sown, and so much bad blood infused among the 
rank and file of their party, that it seems impossible to get a 
hearing for the most ordinary arguments of justice and charity on 
either of those questions. 

As regards the second and still more important question of 
Religious Education, one is again confronted with the ever-growing 
difficulty of trying to decide how far what is desirable is under 
existing conditions possible or expedient. It is a question, more- 
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over, as to which it is extremely difficult to arrive at a conclusion: 
it is so hard to obtain trustworthy information as to the value of 
the existing week-day instruction or the possibility of substituting 
other means for it. Certainly, the maintenance of the Voluntary 
Schools has become a terrible burden upon their supporters. They 
are for the most part middle-class people, who appreciate more fully 
than most men the value of education and religious education. 
They are keenly anxious to give their own children the best educa- 
tion possible; and that becomes more expensive and more indis- 
pensable every year. Year by year, too, they have to pay more for 
the Board School rates, and year by year the managers of the Vol- 
untary Schools become more importunate for subscriptions. The 
expense of maintaining Elementary Schools is certain to go on 
increasing; and, even now, numbers of the Voluntary Schools are 
living from hand to mouth, with a constant debt, after all possible 
economies in salaries and appliances have been effected.* On the 
other hand, there is every indication that the middle classes are 
becoming steadily poorer. Professional men, in particular, are 
finding it every day more difficult to obtain employment; and, to all 
appearances, those whose incomes are in any way dependent upon 
agriculture are on the brink of the most disastrous time in their 
experience. How the Voluntary Schools in many parts of the 
country districts are to be maintained in the immediate future I 
cannot imagine. Landlords, farmers, and all the shopkeepers and 
others dependent upon them, will be at their wits’ end how to live 
themselves. In many cases the clergy are living in a state of 
grinding poverty already ; and if tithe goes still lower, and glebes 
are left unlet, many of them will be in actual destitution. It seems 
to me difficult to believe that the Church can hope to maintain her 
Voluntary Schools, as they now are, efficiently, except in especially 
favoured districts, for many years to come. She has been asked to 
undertake too much. In order to be allowed to give religious 
instruction, she has been obliged to give secular instruction—and 
that not in certain centres where her disciples can be grouped (as 
in the case of the Jews and of the Roman Catholics), but every- 
where throughout the land. Has she undertaken more than she 
can hope to perform permanently ? 

Is it not time, at any rate, that she should face the question, and 
see if there is no way by which she can maintain her proper function 
of religious instruction only, and hand over secular education to the 
State ? Sunday Schools as at present conducted would be a very 


* I have seen within the last few months special appeals from two dioceses— 
one for £50,000, and the other for £10,000—merely for the purpose of putting the 
existing Church Schools upon a proper footing, and an appeal for £5,000 from one 
small provincial town to build additional schools so as to avoid a School Board. 
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inadequate substitute for the regular religious instruction by 
trained teachers which children now receive on week-days in a 
Voluntary School. Sunday Schools are mostly conducted by ama- 
teurs, persons usually without any special training, and often with 
little more knowledge than their classes. Teaching is a business, 
and it should be conducted as a business. There is no reason, 
however, that I can see, why Sunday Schools should not be con- 
ducted in just the same methodical manner as week-day schools : 
only, of course, the teachers must be trained, qualified, and paid, as 
those are who teach throughout the week. The funds would 
probably be provided by the rent of the school buildings (which 
would be let to the School Board on week-days), supplemented, 
perhaps, by some small contributions. There may be other ways 
of providing religious education without secular education. I know 
of a case in which the Church people let their building to a Board 
School, with the reservation of the hour from nine to ten every 
day, during which there was religious instruction, voluntarily 
attended by almost every child in the school. If some such scheme 
is practicable, could not a thoroughly efficient religious educa- 
tion be given? It would be very much more than most upper- 
class or middle-class children receive. Indeed, those children 
generally (the boys, at all events) have no real religious education ; 
but more is needed among the lower classes, for the home in- 
fluences are different. In all this, I speak under correction. No 
one can be more impressed than I am with the importance of 
religious education. I mean, of course, not merely the learning of 
the names and dates of the Kings of Israel and of Judah, and their 
contemporary prophets, the topography of St. Paul’s missionary 
journeys, and such scraps of Scriptural information, which com- 
monly pass for religious education: I mean real religious instruc- 
tion as to the relations of God to man, the Sacraments, the Church, 
the life here, and the life to come, such as an earnest and erudite 
priest would teach to a confirmation class. On the other hand, it 
seems to me that there is every sign that the Church Schools as at 
present conducted will gradually dwindle out for want of support 
in the face of the bitter hostility of Nonconformists and of the 
secularists. If I am right in my forebodings as to the possi- 
bility of the maintenance of the Church Schools as a whole—and 
as to this I speak under correction—would it not be well, being wise 
in time, to give up an undertaking which is too great for us, and 
to concentrate all our energies on that which we can perform 
thoroughly? It is certainly not worth while to perpetuate the 
terrible bitterness engendered by denominational secular education, 
or to continue to burden the already heavily-weighted laity for 
the purpose of maintaining it, unless there is every reasonable 
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prospect of its continuance—especially if, as I imagine, the essentials 
of religious education can be otherwise efficiently provided for. 

“ An Old-School Tory” would not wish to see the Tory Party in 
office. I differ from him. There is not much to fear in the actual 
legislation likely to be proposed and carried through both Houses of 
Parliament. Men are far more reasonable in the aggregate than 
they are singly, and the weight of sensible opinion in this country 
is so great that there is not much chance of any very revolutionary 
proposal passing openly into law. What we have to fear much 
more is the practical anarchy produced by vacillating administra- 
tion, which allows full scope to the silent terrorism of the pseudo- 
Socialist, whose aim is solely how to abase to his own level 
the man who is richer, or wiser, or more industrious, than him- 
self. A Broken Hill strike riot unrepressed is far more dangerous 
to society than an Eight Hours Bill. Men, if unrestrained, will 
in secret do deeds of darkness in furtherance of aims which they 
would not even venture to offer publicly for discussion. The Tory 
Party has at least shown that it has the merit of firm and in- 
flexible administration, to the dismay of evil-doers, and for the 
protection of those who are persecuted. The new Radical Adminis- 
tration has already begun to parley with violence and persecution. 
If it were only for the sake of peace at home and prosperity abroad, 
I would gladly see the Tory Party in power for the next twenty 
years, even if it adopted the attitude prescribed by “ An Old-School 
Tory.” However, can my critic be serious in that part of his 
article? Would he really prefer that a Party which, even in Oppo- 
sition, is largely responsible for shaping the destinies of its country 
should refrain even from good works? It is not this generation 
alone that composes a Party. A Party is ever living in the past 
and in the future; but it is to the future that it must mainly have 
regard. Can we hope to attract to our standard young men of 
mettle and intelligence, men fit to cope with the difficulties of 
modern political life, if we stand aloof from every burning question 
of the day, exert no generous impulse, attempt no remedy even for 
admitted evils, but stand in a critical and mildly desponding atti- 
tude to watch our work being worse done by others? I do not 
believe that “ An Old-School Tory” would really prefer this; but if 
he would, and such a Party were ever a reality, then a Right would 
have been formed indeed, and all the intelligence, youth, and life- 
blood of the Party would pass over to a Centre. 


Francis R. Y. RADCLIFFE. 
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BYEWAYS IN SICILY. 


In Palermo recently we made up our minds to leave the tourist’s 
track and drive along the north coast of Sicily to Messina. Owing 
to the repute of the district, which is bad, we had difficulty in 
obtaining permission from the prefect. At length, however, we 
prevailed. We gained his reluctant consent, and, what was still 
more important, a mounted escort. Our Palermitan friends thought 
us foolhardy. As we bade them good-bye, they shook their heads, 
hinting at brigands and discomforts. We laughed at the thought 
of danger then; but recent accounts of brigandage in those parts 
retrospectively justify their friendly apprehensions. 

We left Palermo at six in the morning, travelling by train 
as far as Cefalu. Here we ordered mules, and while they were 
being saddled went to look at the Cathedral, built by Roger II. 
during the Norman period in Sicily, between the years 1072 and 
1194, in fulfilment of a vow made by that pious king when 
caught in a storm at sea. By the time we had returned, the 
mules were ready and the escort was in attendance. We started 
immediately. Our first destination was a monastery erected on the 
summit of Gibelmanna, a mountain 3,500 feet high. The road up 
was lovely. A rocky pathway meandered through richly-cultivated 
vineyards, shaded by fig trees, cork trees, and the manna trees, 
from whose feathery white flowers the mountain takes its name; 
the ground was carpeted with blue-bells, orchids, and white cistus. 
Higher, the scenery changing, we passed under oak trees and be- 
tween great bushes of yellow broom and of white may. Near the 
summit we descried the convent standing on a plateau edged 
with a stone parapet, against which leant brown-hooded monks, 
evidently on the look out for their guests. The monks received us 
hospitably, and conducted us to a low, whitewashed building to 
the right of the convent, with four doors and four windows. A 
whitewashed stone cell, about twelve feet square; a heavily-barred 
window, innocent of glass; a raised wooden platform to sleep on, 
and a wooden table and bench—such were the guest quarters ! 
There were four cells. One was given to the ladies of the party; 
another to the men; a third, somewhat larger, was set apart for our 
escort and their horses; the fourth was for the mules and the 
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muleteers. Before an hour had passed, however, the aspect of 
affairs was changed by the arrival of bare-footed monks, bearing 
straw palliasses.and rough blankets, which they proceeded to make 
up into beds on the wooden platforms. Others, bringing our dinner, 
followed, and then two of our friends, Padre Guiseppe and Padre 
Vincente, set themselves to wait upon us, laughing and chatting 
with us while we ate. They gave us excellent food and capital 
vin-du-pays, all bestowed upon them by charity, for by the rule 
of their order they are not allowed to possess anything of their 
own, and are, therefore, dependent for their subsistence upon the 
good-will of the landowners and the wealthier peasants, who, in 
return for their spiritual ministrations, keep them provided with 
the necessaries of life. 

After supper we were taken to the chapel for evening prayers. 
The building contains a very ancient statue of the Madonna, which, 
washed up by the sea near Cefalt long years ago, is now venerated as 
miraculous. The relic is kept in a niche at the back of the altar. 
Two curtains, one of muslin and the other of satin, both richly 
embroidered, hang before it. When we entered the chapel it was 
almost dark. The lighted tapers on the altar shed a warm glow 
over the upper half of the little building; while the lower part 
lay bathed in a flood of silver moonrays falling aslant, through the 
open doorway, on to the stone pavement. Here and there knelt 
peasants in their working clothes. Soon the monks came in one by 
one, grouping themselves on and about the altar steps, their brown 
hoods drawn up so as to conceal their faces. The supreme moment 
of the ceremony was the unveiling of the statue. Two monks kneeling 
on either side of the altar slowly drewapart the satin curtains, and the 
outlines of the statue became dimly visible through the folds of the 
muslin curtains. Further ceremonies were performed ; and finally 
the last covering was withdrawn, leaving the Madonna for a few 
moments fully exposed to the reverent gaze of the enthusiastic 
congregation. Bending low, they raised their voices as in exultant 
shouts of “ Viva Maria! Viva la Madonna!” while bells pealed out 
in every part of the building. A hushed pause followed upon this 
burst of feeling; then, one by one, the coverings were slowly re- 
stored. The lights extinguished, the monks glided out of the 
chapel, their heads bowed over their joined hands. 

When bidding us good night the monks advised us to bolt our 
doors and windows, and on no account to open them again. Some 
of the rougher peasants, they told us, might indulge in jokes at our 
expense. This gives some idea of the state of the country. Since 
our return to England, we have heard from the British Consul at 
Palermo that, on account ofthe increase of brigandage, the monks 
now consider the mountain passes unsafe for travellers. It was 
fortunate, then, that we made our expedition when we did. Other- 
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wise, we should probably never have seen the Convent of Gibel- 
manna. 

Returned to Cefali, we found our travelling equipage waiting : 
three stout horses in a comfortable landau, with a net bag under 
the body of the vehicle for the luggage. Our first day’s drive led us 
through wild scenery along the sea-coast to the village of San 
Stephano, where we slept. It is the most squalid village 
imaginable, peopled by haggard men and women and ragged 
children. The main street is so narrow that our carriage filled it 
up completely, driving the foot passengers into side alleys, up steps, 
and into doorways, whence they peeped out at the unwonted 
spectacle of strangers alighting before the inn. The interior of this 
inn was better than we were led to expect from its unpromising 
fagade. The “pasta” was of indifferent quality; but it was 
abundant, and the beds were clean. Next day we skirted the sea, 
and spent the night at Sancta Agatha, a fishing village. The little 
roadside inn where we put up still lacks the upper story. It has 
only two sleeping apartments, one of which, at the time of our 
arrival, was tenanted by the landlord’s family. They turned out 
for our benefit, and retired into a tiny pantry adjoining our rooms, 
where, to judge from the sounds that reached us, they spent an un- 
profitable night in dubious invocations over the intruding guests. 
When we asked for dinner we were informed that, besides the 
never-failing “ pasta,” there was nothing in the house. Our disgust 
was great. Waiting for the meal, such as it was, I heard a lively 
altercation in front of the house, and, on looking out, saw two men, 
one of whom was our landlord, wrangling over an unfortunate kid, 
held head downwards, regardless of the pour little animal’s suffer- 
ings. The men were bargaining. That was obvious from the way 
in which they looked it over and pinched its sides. An hour or so 
later our host announced dinner with a self-satisfied air, and lo! 
roast kid was on the table. I held my peace, and once more dined 
off Pasta ! 

We left Sancta Agatha at five in the morning. We were to 
go on to Patti, a town, of nearly 20,000 inhabitants, dirty and 
uncivilized to the last degree. That day’s drive was amid wind 
and showers ; but the foaming sea looked grand as we skirted its 
shores under great overhanging cliffs. The general character of 
the scenery at this part of the coast recalls the shores of the 
Riviera, with its bold headlands and land-locked bays, its hill- 
villages and hedges of prickly pear. At Patti, which, to our surprise, 
we discovered to be a garrison town, we dined at a table d’héte. 
The room was full of officers of different regiments. We were 
minutely catechized by them, and had to give an account of our 
ages, why we were travelling, whether for business or for pleasure, 
how much we paid for the carriage. The officers, evidently, were 
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unaccustomed to strangers, and, like curious children, betrayed no 
shyness in their cross-examination. 

Our plan for the next day was to be up early and drive to 
Falcone, about twelve miles off, there to catch the train to Messina. 
We consulted the landlord and the officers; but we could not 
discover with any certainty when the train was timed to start; the 
majority believed that it would be somewhere about 9.30 a.m. As 
we were anxious to loiter on the way at a village called Tyndaris, 
we were called at 5.30 and were off before seven. Tyndaris turned 
out to be perched on the extreme summit of a hill over the precipi- 
tous side of which we might easily have thrown a stone straight 
into the blue sea below, a sheer fall of 750 feet. The Mediterranean 
seemed a limitless expanse of shining water. On our right we 
could see Falcone, about two miles off. Our attention was arrested 
by a little black thing, like a worm, wriggling slowly out of it. 
Could that be our train leaving? As the time was only 8.30, we 
dismissed the unwelcome thought, and continued our investigation 
of ruins. There was a Roman gymnasium with four massive arches, 
and, on the slope of the hill, looking seawards, a Greek theatre. 
distinctly traceable in all its parts. The village adjacent to these 
magnificent remains is a quaint, poky little place; its principal 
street is only about six feet wide. It was a deserted village—save 
for a few peasants in picturesque rags, and a well-to-do donkey 
standing idly across the main thoroughfare, staring at the in- 
truders and communicating the result of his cogitations in a deep 
voice to a draggled old hen pluming herself contentedly on his 
back. 

When we reached Falcone there was not a sign of train or of rail- 
way. A loitering boy confirmed our fears. The train was gone, 
and there was no other until half-past five. It was then barely half- 
past nine. What could we do for eight long hours in a village devoid 
of interest, and inhabited, as far as we could see, solely by beggars 
and pigs, and with noinn? Our spirits drooped, and the leader 
of our little expedition relieved his feelings by a few sound British 
compliments launched at the head of our stolid coachman, who, hat 
in hand, politely requested the Signore to translate his remarks. 

A few moments’ consultation resulted in a determination to 
drive on another eight miles and await the train at Barcelona, a 
small town about an hour by rail from Messina. Arrived there, we 
were directed by the usual street mob shouting and gesticulating 
“To the Albergo della Vittoria,’ whence we sallied forth on foot to 
waste the afternoon till five. Fate, favouring, led us into an earthly 
paradise, where we spent a delightful afternoon. This was a lemon 
grove, or, rather, a succession of lemon groves. The ripe, yellow 
fruit hanging in hundreds from the network of their dark green 
leaves, the fragrance of the blossom, the peeps of distant sea and 
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hills, sunlight and shadow chasing each other across the rich, 
brown soil the sense of peace and repose as we sat talking and 
sketching,—all contributed to make the time spent in that ro- 
mantic grove not only one of the pleasantest of our Sicilian 
memories, but also a fitting close to our north-country drive. It 
was just the time of year when the lemons are gathered and 
exported. The peasants were busy at their work. By-and-bye the 
patron of the Groves came along, and made us welcome: with 
native courtesy, sending one of the labourers to his cellar for his 
best bottle of wine, which he insisted on our drinking with him. 
At five o’clock we tore ourselves away. We caught our train, and 
were carried back into civilized life at Messina. 

Of course, we went through the usual round of sight-seeing at 
Messina and at Taormina; but, as I am here concerned merely 
with the byeways of Sicily, I will carry my reader without delay to 
Maniace, Lord Bridport’s Sicilian property, where we spent ten 
days with his son, the Hon. Alexander Hood, who lives there 
during several months of the year, and manages the estate. It is 
an eight-hours drive from Taormina to Maniace. We passed over 
the lava stream of 1876, looking like a sea of coal, and still so hot 
a little below the surface that I could not retain hold of a piece 
given to me to examine. Wherever we poked the ground with our 
sticks, smoke puffed out ; and we were told that in damp weather 
a cloud of vapour rises all over the surface. The dwellings and 
the churches in this part are built of lava, and the peasants have 
tried to relieve the funereal aspect of the stone by broad stripes of 
whitewash. 

Mr. Hood’s private campieri met us half-way between Taormina 
and Maniace, and escorted us the rest of the way. Our stay at 
the Castle was doubly delightful after the rather hard days we 
had indulged in. The Maniace estate was a gift of the King of 
Naples to Nelson, Lord Bridport’s ancestor, who at the same 
time received the title of Duke of Bronte, now held by the present 
owner. The house, originally a monastery, has been transformed 
into a comfortable modern English country-house, built round 
a large courtyard, in the middle of which is a huge granite cross, 
designed by Lord Bridport’s son, and executed by workmen on 
the estate, erected to Nelson’s memory. Fierce watchdogs are 
let loose at night: woebetide the unwary person who, regardless 
of regulations, ventures out of the house after sunset! The dogs 
are a necessary protection against thieves and other evildoers, 
There is an old-fashioned garden on one side of the house, with 
tall trees (a rare thing in Sicily) and yew hedges, besides masses 
of violets, tulips, and lilacs, growing together in brilliant confusion. 
The song of birds is rarely heard in the rest of the island, 
where feathered animals are ruthlessly destroyed; but our host 
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has wisely imposed the levying of a fine on anyone caught 
shooting a bird on his property, and his garden has become a 
refuge for persecuted songsters, who make the place lively by their 
presence. We were taken round the property, and saw many 
interesting things—first, the huge granaries filled with corn (for 
many of the tenants pay their rent in? kind, money being scarce in 
the island); then the carpenters’ and blacksmiths’ shops, where all 
the work of the estate is done by native workmen; then the great 
cellar full of the “Duchy of Bronte” wine, which is made on the 
property, and is daily becoming more popular in England. 

During our stay at Maniace we had many opportunities of 
observing the domestic state of the Sicilian peasantry. On the 
night of our arrival there was a curious native dance in the old 
courtyard of the Castle. We watched it from the dining-room 
windows. Only men took part in it, and the music was that of 
bagpipes. There seemed to be no particular method in the weird 
and grotesque performance. The antics of the dancers were extra- 
ordinary. Brandishing a long lighted torch above his head, and 
from time to time uttering hideous screams, each man capered 
on his own account. The dancing continued without pause until, 
one by one, the torches burnt out; then, as the night was pitch- 
dark, the entertainment closed. The planting of the vineyards was 
going on when we were there, the peasants, working in gangs, 
singing most of the time one of their favourite Litanies, while the 
overseers stood by. They seemed to work steadily as long as they 
were under surveillance. Every now and then a small cask of wine 
was handed round. Each labourer imbibed as much as he or she 
could get at one breath; after which the cask was seized and passed 
on to the next. 

All the men employed on the Maniace estate sleep on the 
property on week nights, and tramp back to town for Sunday. 
Their food is provided for them during the week. In the morning 
they have each a large chunk of brown bread baked on the spot, 
a herring or a sardine, and as much wine as they can drink at 
a draught. In the evening they feed like animals. There are 
wooden troughs on trestles in the open air, arranged round three 
sides of a square, and filled with a sort of “pasta.” The men 
stand round these troughs (they are like English pig-troughs) and 
feed with their fingers. It is in vain that their master has tried to 
induce them to eat out of plates with spoons. They broke the 
plates, and threw the spoons away. Presumably their idea is that 
sometimes there are lumps in the food which, feeling with their 
fingers, they are able to seize upon, so securing a large share. Their 
sleeping apartment is a great square stone chamber, with a raised 
wooden platform round three sides of the walls, on which they 
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throw themselves without undressing. The women occupy a 
similar room adjoining. 

From all we gathered, the Sicilians do not seem to be an attractive 
race. They deceive on principle, and gratitude is to them an 
unknown quality. They are dirty to a degree hardly conceivable 
so much so that Miss T , Who has spent many years in their 
midst, told me it was quite impossible to visit them in their homes. 
They seldom take off their clothes from one fortnight’s end to 
another. Their pigs live with them in close familiarity. It is by 
no means unusual to see one of them looking down at you from a 
balcony. The pigs appear to be the playmates and companions 
of the baby Sicilians. On every other doorstep one sees the two 
rolling about together in the dust. 

In some parts of the island the advent of a baby girl is looked 
upon as such a misfortune that a small black flag is hung out of 
the window to proclaim the sad event. The reason is not far to 
seek. Having to be maintained by the household as long as they 
are unmarried, and having to dower their bridegrooms with a 
“dot,” girls are unprofitable. Boys, on the other hand, are soon 
self-supporting, and they increase the family wealth, when the time 
comes to bring home a wife by the amount of the young lady’s 
fortune. Nevertheless, the girls, although kept in such strict seclu- 
sion that one hardly ever meets them walking about, are said to be 
kindly treated. At the age of fifteen, or sixteen, they are disposed 
of in marriage according to an arrangement, purely financial, be- 
tween the families concerned. 

Judging by appearance, one would think that the Sicilian 
peasantry are in the last stage of poverty. That is to a great extent 
the case ; but one must not be altogether guided by outward signs, 
for, howsoever well off they may be, they seldom make any change 
in their way of living. They all live by preference in the towns. 
Even those that are employed in the country during the week 
build mud hovels for that time, and flock back to the towns on 
Saturday. The women have no national dress, and no distinctive 
characteristic beyond the love of bright colours which seems inborn 
in all southern natures. The men, on the contrary, are picturesquely 
clad in black and white—black trousers to the knee, slit, some 
twelve inches up the outside seam, to let out a bulging white linen 
under garment; sheep-skin leggings strapped on with thongs, 
and moccasins; a white shirt, open at the neck, with full white 
sleeves gathered in at the wrist, and over this a black sleeveless 
vest ; a black cloth cap hanging over the ear. The time-honoured 
superstition of the “ Evil Eye” is still so widely spread throughout 
the island, even among the upper classes, that no one who does 
not wear a charm is considered safe. 
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THE CHURCH IN WALES. 


Very little apology, I think, is needed for bringing before the 
readers of The National Review the condition of the Church in 
Wales. For more than a year it has been known that that branch 
of the Church is directly threatened, its Disestablishment and Dis- 
endowment having prominently figured in the Newcastle Programme. 
Lately, however, events have moved forward. The Welsh question 
may be said to have “gone top” in that multifarious class—after 
Home Rule, of course, which remains, and no doubt will remain, 
while Mr. Gladstone lives, facile princeps. The Welsh Radicals, 
however, are ina hurry. On the 12th of September they actually 
waylaid the poor Prime Minister half-way up Snowdon, in order to 
exact a pledge; and he, speaking in obscure and mysterious Glad- 
stonese, declared that the time for “religious equality” had come, 
that “an earnest ” would, he hoped, be given next Session ; and as 
to the merits of the question one might as well argue with Y Wyddfa 
itself, We may, perhaps, take refuge in the ambiguities of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s language—argue that “an earnest” means nothing, and that 
“ after Home Rule” means a very long time ;—but, from a study of 
Mr. Gladstone’s political principles, coupled with a thought of the 
composition of his Parliamentary majority, we know that these 
questions are all a matter of votes; and, from their recent speeches 
and actions, we know that the thirty Radical Members for Wales 
and Monmouthshire are not going to settle down quietly as hewers 
of wood and drawers of water to Archbishop Walsh and the Home 
Rule gang, while they are clearly sufficient to put Mr. Gladstone into 
a minority whenever they please.* Mr. Gladstone, therefore, may be 
compelled to introduce a Bill for disestablishing and disendowing 
the Church in Wales at any moment. Further, his declaration in 
favour of that meaningless term, “ religious equality,” clearly affects 
England and the Church in England as much as Wales and the 
Church in Wales. Welsh Churchmen, in fact, are fighting the battle 
of English Churchmen. This is what I particularly wish to impress 


* Since the above was written, Sir E. J. Reed has publicly withdrawn his 
support from the Gladstonian Party. He refused office in August, in order not 
‘to forfeit freedom of speech and action as representative of Cardiff.” 
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upon Churchmen in England, and I therefore invite them to study 
the problem as it presents itself in Wales. 

At the present moment one of the chief difficulties in dealing 
with the question arises from the habitual indifference displayed 
towards it by Englishmen. The Church in Wales is a subject 
of widespread ignorance. Most Englishmen speak of it as the 
“Church of Wales,” or the “Welsh Church,” as if it was totally 
distinct from the Church of England; thus directly playing into 
the hands of the Separatists. 

As a matter of fact, there is not even a geographical* separation ; 
while as far as history, law, and constitution go, Mr. Gladstone him- 
self has emphatically stated they are one. And those who do 
realize the oneness of the Church in England and Wales are gener- 
ally utterly ignorant both of the history and of the present condition 
of the Welsh branch. As in Ireland, so in Wales, the strongest 
gift of the Celtic patriot is his imagination; and the patriotic 
imagination of the Welsh Liberationist has overlaid the Church in 
Wales with an almost impenetrable incrustation of falsehoods. “The 
Welsh Church is an alien; it was forced on the unwilling Welsh 
people by Walpole and the Whigs ; or perhaps by that wicked King 
Henry VIII., who had six wives, and was therefore unfit to establish 
a Church ; the poor farmers have to pay taxes to support the alien ; 
there are no services in the Welsh language, so the people must go 
to chapel even to understand what they are praying for; the Welsh 
parson is ignorant and idle; his only friend in the parish is the 
wicked publican, who, like himself, ought to be disestablished : 
there are thirteen Nonconformists to every Churchman throughout 
Wales ; finally, in many of the country districts nobody goes to 
church at all.” These and many other vivid imaginings have been 
repeated so often on Liberationist platforms and in Liberationist 
pamphlets that they sound more familiar than facts ; and many of 
them have so far made their way into England that English 
Churchmen have often been inclined to think that, after all, it would 
not be a bad thing if the Church in Wales was pruned away as an 
unfruitful and even discreditable branch of their own Church, 
which would be strengthened by the pruning. 

In recent years, much has been done to disprove these notions. 
For this we have chiefly to thank the Church Defence Society and 
one or two leading Welsh Churchmen. It is necessary only to glance 
at them briefly here to show that they are utterly devoid of truth. 
Instead of dating only to the Reformation and the wicked King, 
the Church in Wales is by far the oldest institution in Great Britain. 

* Large parts of Wales are in English dioceses—for example, parts of Mont- 


gomeryshire in the diocese of Hereford, and large parts of England in Welsh 
dioceses (e.g., Oswestry, which is in St. Asaph). 
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It was founded, long before such a place as England existed, when 
the home of the Anglo-Saxons was still among the swamps and 
flats of the Elbe and the Weser, and our English ancestors were 
uncivilized pagans bending the knee to Thor and Woden. 
We cannot exactly fix the date of the founding of the British* 
Church; but we know from Tertullian and the early Christian 
fathers that it existed in 200, and there is good reason for supposing 
that it existed much earlier. Its founders may themselves have 
witnessed the death and agony of Our Lord, and in any case had 
themselves, or their fathers before them, listened to the teaching 
of St. Peter and of St. Paul. To this primitive British Church 
the Church in Wales is directly traceable. It is the same 
Church. Driven by the invading English from the Eastern and 
the Midland parts of the island, the Britons, or Welsh (as the 
invaders called them), preserved their Church—the visible em- 
bodiment of the Gospel—among the mountains and valleys of the 
West. Then followed the Saxon conversion, by St. Augustine in 
the South, and by the Celtic missionaries in the North; and, after 
the union of the various English Churches by Theodore of 
Tarsus at the Council of Hertford in 673, the united English 
Church and the ancient British Church gradually grew together. 
The process lasted from 777 till 1000, when the union was com- 
pleted, and the Welsh dioceses became part of the province of 
Canterbury. This union was not the result of a conquest. It 
was not, as the Liberationists say, forced upon the Welsh people 
by the Saxon invaders. Wales remained secularly independent 
of England for nearly three centuries more. The union was clearly 
voluntary, entered into for the mutual benefit of both Churches, 
and preceded the secular union just as the union of the English 
Churches had preceded the secular union of the Heptarchic 
Kingdoms. From that day to this the two Churches have been 
united; the Church in England being, as the Primate said in his 
memorable speech at Rhyl, “the younger ally.” History thus dis- 
proves entirely the charge that the Church in Wales is an alien. 
The Church is the oldest and most truly national institution that 
Wales possesses. More than this: It is one of the very earliest 
branches that we can find of the great Catholic Church of Christ : 
and its ministers are (in the words of Mr. Gladstone) “ the ordained 
hereditary witnesses of the truth, conveying it to us through an un- 
broken series from Our Lord Jesus Christ and His Apostles.”+ In 


* According to the “Triads,” the earliest British poems, the founder of the 
British Church was Bran the Blessed, son of Llewrwg, who was converted to 
Christianity at Rome in 58. There are churches in Llandaff dedicated to Llewrwg. 
to-day. 

+ The State in its Relations with the Church, Chap. V., § 38. 
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comparison with this, what becomes of the claims of Welsh Calvin- 
istic-Methodism and the other denominations to be either the 
national religion or the witness of the truth? Calvinistic- 
Methodism was born at Bala in 1811, and it rests—not on the 
authority of the Apostles, but—on the private judgment of certain 
discontented divines. In extolling “private judgment,” and in 
comparing it favourably with the authority of the Church, people 
often forget that the object of that private judgment, the Bible, was 
itself preserved to us by the Church, and given to the English and 
Welsh people* by the Church at the Reformation. Without the 
National Church, Welsh Calvinistic-Methodism could have had no 
existence within the pale of Christianity. 

Let us look to the other charges. Services in the vernacular are 
given—morning and evening every Sunday—in every parish in 
Wales where Welsh is spoken. Even Welsh people living in Eng- 
land are not neglected. There are Welsh churches or mission 
rooms in London, Liverpool, Birkenhead, Manchester, and other 
towns with a Welsh population. It is true that this was not 
always the case. Walpole and the Whigs have a great deal to 
answer for. Of their many evil deeds perhaps the worst was the 
attempt to Anglicize Wales by appointing none but English Bishops, 
who discountenanced Welsh services wherever they could. The 
Welsh people at that period were devotedly loyal to the exiled 
Stuarts; they were also passionately attached to their National 
Church. The Whigs tried to stamp out Jacobitism by striking 
through their religion; they endeavoured to get rid of the Welsh 
language, in which (they feared) Jacobite plots were hatched, by 
providing English services only. The result’ was a dismal failure. 
They emptied the churches, and the people built chapels. This 
was the raison d’étre of Welsh dissent, which, however, never took 
distinct shape until 1811. The raison d’étre of Welsh dissent has 
now entirely gone. The Welsh people are gradually realizing this. 
Nonconformity is shrinking, and the Church is regaining her 
influence, day by day. 

I pass by the charges of idleness and immorality against the 
Welsh clergy as being malicious falsehoods based upon one or two 
solitary cases, such as can be found in every body of human 
beings. Such charges come with singularly bad grace from men 
like Mr. Lloyd George and Mr. S. T. Evans, who strained every 
nerve to prevent the passing of the Clergy Discipline Act, in order 
that the Church might not be able to punish offenders, and that 
the materials for a cry might not be removed. The statistical 
argument,—the relative strength of Churchmen and of chapel- 


* The first printed Welsh translation of the Bible, with a preface by Bishop 
Davies, of St. Davids, was published in 1567. 
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goers though too much has been made of it in Wales, is of more 
importance. The gross falsehoods circulated have naturally led 
Church people to dwell on that matter unduly. I myself have 
heard Dissenting orators state that thirteen to one was the ratio of 
Nonconformists to Churchmen throughout the Principality, while 
one of the pamphlets of the Liberation Society states that “in 
many districts the adherents of the Church are not more than one 
in ten.” Where is the proof of their statements? Have the Non- 
conformists any evidence worthy of the name? They have abso- 
lutely none. They even resist the only possible means of acquiring 
any. When it was suggested that a religious census should be 
taken, in 1891, they howled down the proposal. The fact is that a 
religious census would prove a death-blow to their ‘statistics. It 
would exhibit to the world the hollowness of their pretences. 
They have known this ever since 1887, when Mr. Gee made his 
ill-starred attempt. In strict imitation of King David, and with 
similar results, Mr. Gee resolved to number the people. The 
attendances at church and in chapel was to be counted on a 
certain Sunday. Mr. Gee had every advantage. He fixed his own 
day. He chose one in midwinter, when he hoped that “the 
classes,” who (according to him) alone go to church, would prefer 
their firesides; also, no doubt by a coincidence, the day chosen 
happened to be a great Calvinistic festival. Yet five years have 
elapsed, and the figures have not been given to the public. Certain 
figures, however, have been published. They were collected in 78 of 
the most Welsh parishes in the Diocese of St. Asaph, excluding such 
strongholds of the Church as Wrexham, Welshpool, Hawarden, and 
Oswestry. From these it appears that on Mr. Gee’s census day 
41,848 people attended Church in these parishes and 69,412 the 
chapels: a ratio of 4°2—7: while an analysis of the returns shows 
that the Church attendances to the Baptist were 5 to 1, to the 
Calvinistic-Methodist 5 to 3, and to the Wesleyans 3°5 to 1. It is 
clear, then, that, even in those parts of Wales where the people are 
most backward and most Welsh, the Church is twice as strong as 
the strongest Dissenting sect; and I confidently assert, as the re- 
sult of personal observation, that throughout the whole Principality 
the Church counts at least two-fifths of the people, while in such 
towns as Wrexham, Carnarvon, Swansea, and Cardiff, it is as strong 
as all the Dissenting. sects together, and in some places is in a posi- 
tive majority. 

I may mention here some remarkable figures which were brought 
forward by the Bishop of St. Asaph at the Rhyl Church Congress. 
Adding together the official figures published in the Year Books 
of the four leading Dissenting sects in Wales, Calvinists, Baptists, 
Congregationalists, and Wesleyans, one finds that their total mem- 
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bers (including children) amount to only 46 per cent. of the 
population. There are, of course, the minor sects and the Roman 
Catholics to be considered; but these, according to the late Mr. 
Dyllwyn,M.P., do not amount to quite 4 per cent. Half the popula- 
tion, therefore, remains to be accounted for. Now, according to the 
Liberation Society, the Church is only one-tenth. Thus, two-fifths 
of the people of Wales have no religion at all! The Welsh Non- 
conformist bodies will not willingly accept this inevitable result of 
their computation. They are constantly telling us that the Welsh 
people are the most religious in the world, and that that, of course, 
is due to themselves, who, on their own showing, are less than half 
the population. 

The Nonconformists, however, have one set of figures on which 
they base all their reckonings. Refusing a census, they rely on the 
voting in Wales, in recent General Elections, which (they say) con- 
clusively proves that the Welsh people demand disestablishment 
and disendowment. They are especially elated at the result of the 
Election of last year, whereby 28 Gladstonian Members and two 
Unionists were returned. They contend that the one issue at stake 
was the Church question, and that the Church was thoroughly 
routed. Now, if that was the case, why was it necessary to lure the 
voters to the poll by innumerable other attractive baits ? Why was 
the whole resurrection pie of the Newcastle Programme dished up 
to them? Why did every wall and hoarding in East Denbighshire 
testify for months afterwards to Sir George Osborne Morgan’s zeal 
for Parish Councils? Why did Mr. Tom Ellis (who once rejoiced to 
be called the Parnell of Wales, but now no longer) flood Merioneth- 
shire with Land-for-the-People literature, which during the whole 
tourist season was as conspicuous a feature in the scenery as Cader 
Idris itself? The fact is that a General Election is the most clumsy 
way possible of taking a plebiscite. How can a plebiscite be said to 
be taken on a question that comes second, not first, on the Party 
Programme? In Wales, as elsewhere, we were carefully told by the 
Gladstonians that Home Rule came first, and, at the instance of the 
other side, that the maintenance of the Union, not of the Establish- 
ment, was the question at issue. Some of the Unionist candidates 
were not Church candidates at all. In West Denbighshire, Colonel 
West advocated disestablishment, while refusing to vote for disendow- 
ment. In Flintshire, Sir Robert Cunliffe took up a similar position. 
I am not blaming those gentlemen. Both have rendered the 
greatest services to, and have made the greatest sacrifices for, the 
cause of the Union. Their defeat, however, cannot be called a 
defeat for the Church. Besides this, there was great disorganization 
on the Unionist side at the General Election. The question of the 
Establishment was balked generally by all the candidates, and scarce 
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a man was found who would speak up boldly for the Church. Then, 
the clergy as a rule took no part whatever in the elections; many 
even abstained from voting. It is no doubt a good rule that 
the clergy should not take part in politics ; but when the Church is 
openly attacked it is the plain duty of the Church to defend her- 
self. On the other hand, the political Dissenting minister was, as 
always, an active Gladstonian agent in every village. Elections in 
Wales are as much exploited by such ministers as elections in 
[reland are exploited by the priests. In many cases the electors 
are personally conducted to the poll. The Sunday before the last 
word is spoken: a straight vote or excommunication is the only 
alternative. Nowhere has the secrecy of the Ballot so much 
benefited the Tory cause. Is it astonishing that amid such circum- 
stances the Gladstonians managed to secure so large a majority ? De- 
plorable as the result was, however, Churchmen need not despair. 
There is a satisfactory explanation of the apparent failure of the 
Church. The converts from Nonconformity which the Church has 
made in such numbers lately have been chiefly among the young 
people, who are not yet householders and have therefore no votes. 
This is the experience of many whom I have met, and notably a 
most active Welsh clergyman, the Rev. James Price, of the Welsh 
Church, Manchester, who writes as follows :— 


‘** During my holidays I travelled through Carnarvonshire and Merionethshire, 
and what struck me most was the large proportion of young people—between 15 
and 25 years of age—who made up the congregation in the churches. Many of 
the clergy told me that the converts from Nonconformity and others gained to 
the Church were of this class, who had no votes ; and they said ‘We shall have 
to wait another ten years, until they become householders, before we see any 
yreit increase in the voting strength of the Church.’” 


Thus, we have to look not to the present only, but also to the 
future. It is a patent fact—almost a truism—that every day the 
Church grows in Wales, and that every day Nonconformity declines. 
[ need only quote a very few figures—for many of which I am in- 
debted to that eminent controversialist Canon Bevan. In 1831 
there were 843 benetices in Wales, with 611 incumbents; but of 
these 90 were inactive, delegating their duties to curates. Now 
the benefices have risen to 996 and the incumbents to 956, of whom 
only 20 serve their cures by deputy. In 1831 there were 72 
assistant curates ; now there are 518. Turning to Church services, 
we tind a similar increase. On census day, 1851, there were 615 
services in the whole of North Wales; now there are 658 in the 
diocese of St. Asaph alone. Let us take a still surer test. The 
number of confirmations in the diocese of St. Asaph was 12,193 
from 1860-1869; in the decade from 1880-1889 it had risen to 
19,818; on Easter Sunday, 1871, there were in the same diocese 
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7,575 communicants ; and on Easter Sunday, 1890, 14,534. Then, 
there isa very long record of Church buildings and restorations, and 
of money subscribed for such purposes—not, as the Liberationists 
say, by the “cheques of the wealthy” only, but largely by the 
pence of working men.* We need not dwell on this here. As 
the Archbishop said at Rhyl, “ material will always follow spiritual 
prosperity.” Mr. Gladstone’s admission that the Church in Wales is 
“a living Church, an active Church, a growing Church, a progressive 
Church, rising by God’s grace from elevation to elevation,” cannot 
be denied. No less certain is the decline of Nonconformity. Their 
otticially-published figures show a decline in everything except in the 
number of chapels and in the amount of chapel-debt. Taking the 
Welsh Calvinists as a test, we find that between 1884 and 1886 
there was a decrease of 4,244 in the number of communicants ad- 
mitted in the year, and of £6,051 in the collections ; while there was 
a slight increase in the sittings, coupled with no less than £76,192 
additional debt. Worse still is the decline in the character of Welsh 
Nonconformity. The vernacular press is itself full of complaints 
of the lethargy and loss of spirit on the part of the ministers, 
who ostentatiously prefer politics to religion.+ 

Are not these facts a very strong argument against Disestablish- 
ment and Disendowment ? Is a period of transition a fit moment for 
violent legislative change? Of course, the Nonconformists think 
so. Time is clearly against them. Let the Church live in peace for 
twenty years more; and clearly even the statistical argument will 
have gone from them. Churchmen will be in a large majority in 
Wales, perhaps at a ratio of 18 to 1! Hence the restlessness of the 
Welsh Nonconformists; hence the Tithe agitation, got up to dis- 
credit the Church ; hence that discontent which Mr. Gladstone gives 
as his reason for disestablishment. Mr. Gladstone acted exactly 
on the opposite principle when he disestablished the Church 
in Ireland. Then he alleged as his reason that the Church was 
stagnant. Now the Church in Wales is to be disestablished because 
it is progressive. If stagnation and progress are equally distasteful, 
[ suppose that decline alone is agreeable, and that this explains Mr. 
Gladstone’s affection for Welsh Dissent. A more short-sighted and 


‘In the parish of Brymbo the colliers alone subscribed £200 towards building a 
church for themselves. 

+ At the meeting of the Welsh Nonconformist Union held at Carnarvon on 
October 20 last year, the chairman, Mr. J. R. Davies, J.P., after denouncing 
Sectarianism, said that ‘‘the one great central idea of all sects at the present 
moment is the disestablishment and disendowment of the Church—a purely politi- 
cal aspiration. It is a low aim for any part of the Church of the living God, and 
the fact that we are so absorbed in so temporal an object is the explanation of our 
spiritual poverty.” He proceeded: ‘‘I doubt at times if the free churches have 
the power to shake off the lethargy which has taken possession of them.” 
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unstatesmanlike policy can scarce be imagined. We live, it is true, 
in an age of democracies, which holds the sanctity of majorities far 
dearer than our ancestors ever held the divine right of kings. 
Even in the most orthodox democracy, however, no wise man will 
pay any respect to a vanishing majority, which grows less from day 
to day. He will wait till the forces at work have had their full 
effect ; and then, not before, he will act, 

This is simply what the English democracy is asked to do in the 
case of the Church in Wales. In a few more years the “ spark in 
the Prayer-book,” which Daniel Rowlands, one of the founders of 
Methodism, prophesied “ would burst out into a bright flame,” will 
quickly spread over the whole Principality, bringing light to every 
rugged mountain-top and every hidden vale; the “discontent of the 
Nonconformists” will be hushed; and it will be universally acknow- 
ledged that to disestablish and disendow the Church would be to 
strike a fatal blow at religion in the country. 

What is to take the place of the Church if she is driven out ? 
Certainly not the Nonconformists. In the first place, they are 
less than half the population. In the second place, Nonconformity 
is not a creed. We have noticed that the one thing which really 
increases among the Welsh Nonconformists is the number of their 
chapels. This marks their whole character. Much as the Welsh 
Dissenters dissent from the Church, they dissent still more from 
one another. A quarrel arises in a chapel between the minister and 
the leader of an important clique in the congregation,—perhaps 
because one or the other did not vote straight at a recent 
election. A protracted contest follows. At last one of them is 
ostracized. Promptly he borrows money, and builds a new chapel 
for himself and his friends. Perhaps he founds an entirely new 
sect,—no difficult matter in Wales. The result is that Noncon- 
formity becomes a mere chaos of religious atomism. Each minister 
shapes his creed to suit the palate of his adherents, and each denies, 
probably, some proposition which is essential to Christianity. What 
remains for the people as a whole? Nothing but a wishy-washy 
undenominationalism,* which is no religion at all. Inthe third place, 
in a great many parts of Wales Nonconformity makes no attempt now 

* At the present moment the Calvinistic Methodist leaders are openly advocating 
‘*undenominationalism ” in connection with the new schools set up by the Welsh 
Intermediate Education Act. The Flintshire Committee, of which a Methodist is 
chairman, has drafted the following regulation for family worship in the boarding- 
houses of the new schools: ‘‘In the course of any Christian religious teaching 
given in the house, the formularies of any partical.r denomination shall not be 
used, nor shall the distinctive tenets of any pa. ti: :lar denomination be taught.” 
A similar rule has been adopted by the Denbighshire Committee, of which Mr. 
Gee (a Methodist minister) is chairman. See Bishop of St. Asaph’s letters to The 


Times, November 21 and December 12. The case is all the more serious in re- 


spect that these schools will be largely supported by moneys that belonged to 
Church charities, &c. 
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to provide for the religious wants of the people—except by means of 
Sunday services, which consist chiefly of sermons. In the diocese 
of St. Asaph there are 208 parishes. In 90 of these there is no 
resident Nonconformist minister. Preachers there are in some, 
who do other work in the week, such as distributing Gladstonian 
leaflets ; but can such men be said to satisfy the spiritual needs of 
the people? It will be answered that disestablishment and disendow- 
ment will not destroy the Church. She will live, or ought to live, 
even if we sever the State connection, and take away her endow- 
ments. This is perfectly true in a sense. The Church will live; 
but Wales will suffer. By largely diminishing her power for good, 
disendowment must seriously impede her progress. It must be 
remembered that Wales is a very poor country. If the endow- 
ments are taken away, it will be impossible to maintain a resident 
clergyman in every one of the more remote Welsh parishes. What, 
then,is to become of the poor people in those 90 parishes in St. Asaph 
diocese where there is no resident Nonconformist minister either ? 
Worse: If you disendow the Church, you make the clergyman 
dependent on his congregation for his support. He will be placed 
in the dangerous position which the Nonconformist occupies now. 
He may be tempted to speak to please. Will it not be an evil day 
for Wales if it should ever happen that the eternal truths of the 
Gospel should be preached—not as they were handed to the 
Church by the Apostles, but—according to the passing fancies 
of the People ? 

Let us consider one more question: What will be the effect on 
England of disestablishment and disendowment in Wales? As 
far as the English Church goes, there can be no doubt at all. Part 
of it will have been disestablished already ; the disestablishment of 
the rest will only be a matter of time. It must never be forgotten 
that the so-called Welsh Church is simply four dioceses of the 
United Church of England and Wales. If, therefore, the fatal prin- 
ciples of disestablishment (which means that the State relinquishes 
her highest function, that of providing the truest form of religion 
by alliance with the Church of Christ) and of disendowment (which 
means wholesale robbery) are admitted in one part, how can we 
resist their admission elsewhere? We shall have admitted these 
principles in their most insidious and dangerous form, shielded under 
that mischievous disintegrating principle (which Mr. Gladstone 
has introduced to us)—the right of the local majority to make local 
questions of national concerns. The Liberationist fears to attack 
the Church as a whole; but he argues that a majority in Wales 
demand disestablishment, and that, therefore, they ought to have 
it. What if a majority in Cornwall or in Yorkshire demand the 
same thing? Ought not the Church to be disestablished there also ? 


I often wonder if English Churchmen see this, and realize that if 
VOL. XX. 44 
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they vote for disestablishment and disendowment of the Welsh 
Church they will be voting for the piecemeal disestablishment and 
disendowment of their own Church. What will be the effect on 
the State? The extension of Mr. Gladstone’s principle is equally 
dangerous here. If a majority in Wales is to have disestablish- 
ment in Wales simply because it asks for it, how can we deny to it 
Home Rule for Wales, or any other monstrous proposal, if it asks 
for that? Here I would appeal especially to Mr. Chamberlain and 
those Liberal Unionists who, while they have conscientious objec- 
tions to an Established Church, place the integrity of the Empire 
before all else. By disestablishing the Church in Wales they will 
be entering on the fatal course on which Mr. Gladstone embarked in 
Ireland when he disestablished the Church there. Even as that 
concession to the clamour of the majority in Ireland directly led to 
the land agitation, with all its horrors, and ultimately to the demand 
for Separation, this concession to the more noisy and ignorant part 
of the Welsh population, which is taught to hate the Saxon just as 
the Irish peasant is, will certainly lead to further demands, and to 
a further weakening of the central Imperial authority. 

I have endeavoured to draw the attention of Englishmen to the 
present condition of the Church in Wales. I have endeavoured to 
depict, in simple language, her work and progress, and to show 
ample cause why she should be left in possession of her ancient 
rights and properties. I have tried, also, to show up the character 
of the malignant stories circulated about her by political Dissenters. 
Of course, there are in Wales many Dissenters who, like their 
brethren in England, are doing nobly, though in their own way, the 
work of Christ—men with whom the Church is content to work and 
live and let live. With such men there is no quarrel. They recog- 
nize how religion would suffer if the Church were struck down; and 
they know, as all honest men must know, that to take away endow- 
ments given by pious men for religious purposes, and to devote 
them to secular ends, would be the wickedest thing the State could 
do. The future now rests with the English people. We can only 
hope that English Churchmen will wake up to a sense of their re- 
sponsibilities, and that the clergy and the laity—and especially those 
who have seats in the House of Commons—will use every effort to 
preserve the most ancient part of our ancient Church. Let them 
remember the words with which the Archbishop of Canterbury 
closed his memorable speech at Rhyl— 

‘* But you, who are our eldest selves, the fountain of our Episcopacy, the very 
designers of our sanctuaries, the primeval British dioceses, from whom our very 
. Realm derives its only title to becalled by its proudest of name of Great Britain,— 


Icome from the steps of the chair of St. Augustine, your younger ally, to tell you, 
that, by the benediction of God, we will not quietly see you disinherited.” 


ArTHUR GRIFFITH-BOSCAWEN. 
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THE PRIVATE LIFE OF AN EMINENT POLITICIAN.* 


PART IL. 


THE following letters passed rapidly between Teissier, Blanche, 
and Suzanne, in the thirty-six hours subsequent to the scene which 
we have just described.— 


Michael to Blanche 
(Written immediately after his interview with Suzanne): 


“Don’t come to-morrow, Blanche. Our secret has been dis- 
covered by the one person in the world from whom it ought to 
have been hidden. I think it best to let you know this at once. 
Forgive me if I pain you by doing so; but I do not see any way of 
putting it that would alter the fact. I foresaw it must come some 
day, and have often thought over what would then be best to do. 
But none of the courses that have suggested themselves seem 
applicable to the case. And yet, the time has come 

“Do not despair, or lose heart. We must be brave, for the 
danger is on us. No situation is so desperate but what it can 
be overcome, if honestly and loyally faced. I, myself, feel braver 
for being rid of the falsehood that weighed on us. I suffered from 
it so cruelly that I should feel almost glad to have thrown it off, 
did I not know the sorrow we are causing, and the dangers 
that are ahead. One above all, the very thought of which I put 
away from me. I must not lose you, Blanche: you are mine, and I 
will fight for you to the last. 

“ What is going to happen? I can’t say. I had a most terrible 
scene with Suzanne yesterday. But she won’t continue long in her 
present state of mind. I know her well enough to be sure of that. 

“The more I think it over, the less able am I to see what is best 
to be done. But I think you must write to her. Yes, you had 
better. Tell her everything, with the utmost frankness. She is 
right-minded, and will, perhaps, see that we are, to the full, as un- 
happy as she is. In any case, she will then know what she ought 
to know: that our love is not a haphazard one, begotten of vacant 


* The “ Private Life of an Eminent Politician” is an English rendering of a 
novel by the well-known French man-of-letters, M. Edouard Rod. 
44* 
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hearts; but the absorbing affection of two human beings, the 
very strength and permanency, and nature of which are its own 
justification. It may hurt her more, at first; but her pain will be of 
the nobler sort, free from the baser pangs of self-love ; and the wound 
will heal, leaving no scar behind. She knows already that, for 
her sake, we had given up all hope, and that you have never been, 
and would never be, more to me than a friend—a loved friend. 
This I told her, and she believed me: she knows I will not deceive 
her again. 

“Blanche, darling Blanche! I feel as if we could have gone 
on for ever loving each other as we did the other day, without 
wanting anything more, so long as we were together, and united in 
spite of people and things that keep us asunder. But now all 
that dream of happiness in store has vanished; and my spirit 
quails within me. 

“T cannot, I will not, think that we must give up seeing each 
other; for that is what she insists on. I could not do it: it would 
kill me. I cannot contemplate life without you—you are my very 
self! 

“T will write to her, myself, to-morrow morning. Just now, I do 
not feel as if I could; and on that letter everything will depend. 
Heaven grant me the power to do it aright! How am I to pour 
balm into her poor, wounded heart, when I can only tell her the 
plain truth: that I cannot love her, because I love you ? How can 
I lie to her again? [I can’t: nor would she believe me! Then, 
what am I to say ? 

“Good-bye! Let us stand by each other for our love’s sake. 


MICHAEL.” 
Michael to Suzanne : 


“T do not know, Suzanne, what you think of me; but even after 
our interview of yesterday, I still look on you, and always shall, as 
my best friend, and it is to my friend that I would write this. 

“T need not pretend to be surprised that you are wounded to the 
quick. Still, I think that when I have faithfully, and fully, con- 
fessed everything to you, and you know all there is to know, your 
sorrow and anger will both be less keen. 

“You will tell me, probably, that after what has occurred, and 
what you, yourself, have seen, you are justified in doubting my 
word. Well, not necessarily. It is true that I have lied to you, 
and deceived you; but yet I am neither a liar nor a hypocrite. 
You know me well enough to be aware of how painful it must 
have been to me to play’ such a part. If I remained silent and 
did not tell you (like friend to friend, as I was often tempted to 
do, and now regret I did not), believe me, it was neither from lack 
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of feeling, or that I might selfishly go on leading my double exist- 
ence, undisturbed. It was for your sake, and for your sake only. 
Yes, dear: I wanted to spare you pain. Having weakly yielded to 
the temptation of a guilty love (though not so guilty as you 
probably suppose), I persuaded myself that the only way to 
palliate my sin was to conceal it. Yes: hypocrisy seemed almost 
a virtue; and it cost me far more to play the double part than it 
would have cost to tell you everything. In saying this, I want to 
show you, that, though I may have deceived you up to now, you 
would be wrong in supposing that I wish to continue doing so. The 
time for deception is past, and (you will scarcely believe it ; but, in 
spite of the painfulness of my present position, in spite of my 
agony and remorse) I feel relieved from a terrible weight. Let us 
make an end of all duplicity! If anything can save us now, it is 
absolute truthfulness. No matter what the result may be, we must 
come to a straightforward understanding. To act honestly and 
for the best is my only desire. 

“I hardly think I need tell you that Blanche has never been 
more to me than you know of. She never would or could be. 
Howsoever deeply we may have erred towards you, I do not sup- 
pose you could have any serious misgivings on this subject. Still, 
it is better to tell you I love her deeply, and am deeply loved 
by her. We are united by a bond as close as is possible between 
two people kept apart by the laws of God and man; all the closer, 
perhaps, from the very obstacles in its way. No other tie exists 
between us. We have nothing graver to reproach ourselves with 
than those few kisses. No doubt it would have been nobler to 
have kept our love pure even from them. We know that; but we 
are neither of us saints, and, if we have not been so strong as we 
might have been, neither have we been so weak. 

“T could not endure to discuss the details of how first I began to 
love her, even if I would. It would serve no good purpose. By 
the time I became aware of my passion it had already gone too far 
to be stemmed. But my feeling for her has never trenched upon 
the affection that I bear you. Alas! I fear I only wound you by 
saying so! ‘ Affection,’ you will say: ‘why not Love?’ I know not, 
dear. But after loving you, you know how well, my feeling 
gradually changed to a steady, strong affection, that seems to 
me better worth having. On thinking it over, this appears 
the normal result of a happy marriage. When the course of love 
runs smooth it loses some of its more salient characteristics. The 
majority of men and women accept this natural transformation as 
a matter of course. I thought I had done so myself; but I was 
wrong ; and, unfortunately, I perceived my mistake too late. But 
what’s the use of talking about it? The mischief is done, and it 
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is waste of time to try and explain it. We have, first of all, to 
find a remedy. 

“T almost think you would forgive us if you knew what tortures 
we have undergone, and the bitter fruit our love has borne us 
hitherto. Believe me, you have nothing to be jealous of, as far as 
that goes ! 

“I am no mere man of pleasure, as you know: I have never suc- 
ceeded in ridding myself totally of my moral sense. As soon, there- 
fore, as I became aware of the true nature of the feeling that had 
grown up unawares, under the cloak of an almost fatherly affection, 
and that I saw that all my efforts were powerless to control it, | 
perceived my full guilt, and suffered the mental torture of one 
smitten by a mortal disease. 

“T at first strove to conquer it with all my power, hiding it from 
my own sight like a sore. I fancy I went at times perilously near 
to madness, tossed, as I was, from one extreme of feeling to another : 
now upborne by unreasoning hope, and then plunged back into the 
agonies of despair. 

“If my confession is to be full and complete, and you are to be 
left with no lingering suspicion of my honesty, I must lay bare to 
you the mad schemes that suggested themselves to me. I had fits 
of mania, in which I thought that if she loved me we would run 
away together; and I felt a guilty pleasure in thinking out all the 
romantic details. Then, too, I confess, I thought of getting a 
divorce ; and it required all my good sense fully to realize the 
odiousness of the idea. For months together, by day, by night, 
during my daily occupations and work, while speaking or writing, 
while playing with the children, or while with you, I thought 
of nothing else. I had ceased to be my own master, and had 
become the slave of a grinding tyranny external to myself. Now 
and then, too, I was maddened by sudden panics. For instance, do 
you remember last year that the question of Blanche’s marriage 
cropped up? Well, I lived in terror about it. I saw, in my mind’s 
eye, the marriage ceremony, at which I could not avoid being 
present. I saw her in her wedding dress. I imagined her laying 
her hand in another’s. Yet, you may recall, I did not raise a finger 
to prevent the plan being carried out. Guilty I may be, I know; 
but I know, too, that I have been well punished. The heart that 
led me astray has been also my cruellest scourge. 

“In a moment of madness my secret escaped me. I do not think 
that Blanche cared for me then. How should she? But she saw 
how in earnest and unhappy I was, and she pitied me. Pity is the 
rock most women split on. ‘Instead of repelling me, she thought, in 
her innocence, to stanch the wound she had, unknowingly, inflicted. 
Unfortunately, the disease is an infectious one. She fell, in her 
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turn, a victim, and descended into my Hades to share my tortures 
with me. 

“TI blush for my weakness, and loathe myself when I compare it 
with her nobleness and generosity. She quietly, without a struggle, 
sacrificed her whole future for my sake, surrendering the end and 
aim of a woman’s life. She knows as well as I do what the nature 
of the only tie between us can be. More than once I have been 
unworthy enough to hint to her something of my mad plans. She 
silenced me at once. We both of us knew they were impracticable. 
I felt they were, though I pretended to believe in them. We never 
would have consented to purchase our own happiness at the ex- 
pense of so much undeserved suffering to others. We never lost 
sight of the fact that you and the children stood in the way of 
the realization of our dreams. You must always bear that in 
mind. I don’t think I ever felt those ties so strongly as when I was 
pursued most by the idea of possibly shaking them off. She felt 
the same, and was quite content with the poor little modest, un- 
obtrusive, unacknowledged part of my life: that was all she could 
claim. All she hoped for was to be able to keep it for ever, as we 
used sometimes to say. 

“But all that is over now. The false position we were in no 
longer exists, and what is to be done ? 

“ How am I to choose, Suzanne, between the affection that unites, 
and the love that divides, us? It will depend on you. You have 
the power, as you have the right, to compel us to your will. But 
are you going to be less generous than she? Will you refuse her 
the modest place she is content to fill? Do you still insist on my 
making the sacrifice which at first I shrank from facing in its 
completeness? Think it over, dear. You are mistress of owr fate 
as well as yours. Do not exact too much, I implore you, nor strain 
beyond endurance the right which I am the first to acknowledge. 
Think it well over, let me beg of you, and don’t answer until you 
are calmer, and in so far juster. I never meant to threaten you 
yesterday, when I angered you so by saying ‘Take care.’ I only 
wanted to warn you of the difficulties that your excessive severity or 
masterfulness might create for all of us. 

“I might say a good deal more to you; but what’s the use? I have 
told you what it is right you should know, and it ought to suffice to 
remove from your mind all doubts of my sincerity, and even, in 
spite of everything, of my affection. 


MICHAEL.” 


Blanche to Suzanne: 


“T would fain have spared you the knowledge of our unfortunate 
secret, even at the expense of my own dignity and peace of mind. 
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But, since you have found it out for yourself, it affords me un- 
speakable relief to throw off my mask and appear in my true 
character. Guilty and unhappy I am, but not a hypocrite, in spite 
of appearances. 

“I did all I could to keep it from you. As long as you knew 
nothing your peace and happiness were not interfered with. So 
not to dispel your dream of happiness (for it was nothing more), 
I lied, I deceived, I schemed, as if lying, scheming, and dissimula- 
tion were natural tome. I had to play a part before you as best 
I could. We did not want you to be pained on our account: so we 
resigned ourselves to the necessary falsehood, as if it were a positive 
duty. You, who know us both so well, can guess—can you not ?— 
what an inward struggle it cost us, and how cruel an expiation it 
has been. 

“T feel so guilty when I think of it all! 

“ You took to your bosom a little orphan girl, practically home- 
less, for her mother did not want her. You became a mother to her, 
and, later on, as she grew up, and the difference in years was less 
marked, an elder sister. Your love made her feel at home by your 
dear, hospitable hearth, round which all her best memories centre. 
But for you, how sad and forlorn her girlhood would have been ! 
Thanks to you, it was sheltered and tended and almost happy. 
You lavished every token of confidence on her; you gave her your 
friendship, and were entitled to count on her love and gratitude ; 
and how has she repaid your goodness ? 

“Yes: it’s an ugly story. One looks in vain for extenuating 
circumstances. ‘The more one knows, the worse it seems. And 
you may well ask yourself how it came that the girl, whom you 
brought up, and thought you had made truthful and honest, and 
affectionate, could, for a whole year, and in cold blood, play the 
hateful part of which you are the victim. 

“What can I tell you about it all? Michael pitied me when 
he saw me alone in the world. I do not know how the nature 
of his feelings came to change. He never told me, and now I seem 
always to have cared for him deep down in my heart. A word 
sutticed to wake my dormant love, and it grew, all at once, too 
strong to resist. Is it my fault if Michael is the noblest being 
I have ever seen? If you knew how I pined for affection! It 
was so sweet to be loved; and so foolish! for I knew I had nothing 
to hope for but this shame, and this despair ! 

“T am going away: so I shalino longer standin your path. You 
will forget me, and so will Michael. One always ends by forgetting. 
Little by little memory of me will fade out of your thoughts. It will 
only seem like a bad dream; and after long years you will forget 
everything but the time when we were dear friends ; and, perhaps, 
you will come to think less ill of me. 
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“ Perhaps, too,—I comfort myself by thinking—there may still be 
some happiness before you,—after a time—when peace and pardon 
shall have entered your heart. Yours is the happier lot, for you 
have forgiveness and hope left to you. Mine is to go hence—alone 
once more—to face my shame and remorse as best I can. You will 
have your home, and your children—and your husband will return 
to you. But, Suzanne, I implore you, do not repel him too 
harshly. I fear to wound you by saying this; but I must do it, for 
all our sakes. His love is still too present to him not to need some 
consideration. You might drive him to desperation by—per- 
chance—speaking ill of me to him; and then God knows what 
might happen ! 

“T have thought it all over. This crisis was sure to come, and, 
when the first dreadful shock is past, we shall feel almost as if 
we had gone safely through a dangerous operation. Painful it must 
be; but what a relief to have it over! What a mercy to have done, 
for ever, with Falsehood! 

“My darling mother by adoption! Let us try not to hate each 
other! True, a grave misfortune has overtaken us, and one of us 
must give way to the other; and so—I am going. But I cannot 
bear to take with me the bitter thought that I have destroyed 
the happiness of both your lives—and, by loving Michael over- 
much, have left him for ever loveless, and his hearth desolate. 
Surely he deserves better than that, Suzanne? I beg you to think 
rather of him than of ourselves, and so not to punish him unduly. 

“Would that I could mingle my love and my pity, and my re- 
morse, with your tenderness and pardon; making of it a living 
fountain, in which to lave and purify his soul, till nought was left 
in it but peace and joy. I would give him of our best, and beautify 
his life with all that is noblest in a woman’s heart: to wit, gentle- 
ness and pity. But I know this is not for me todo. Yow only can 
undertake the task, Suzanne ; and your noble heart, crushed though 
it be, will help you to accomplish it. 

“ But, first of all, you must forgive, frankly and freely. You will 
forgive. I know you will. For, after all, our poor love's greatest 
sin is—that it is. There is nothing that a wife cannot forgive in 
that. I promise you I will disappear out of his life; and if by my 
self-sacrifice I atone, ever so little, for the harm I have done, if it 
brings to him, and restores to you, some of your former happiness, 
I shall feel I am rewarded, and almost forgiven. 


BLANCHE EsTEVE.” 
Blanche to Michael : 


“What is to be done ? What can be done? The moment has 
come at last; and my misery is a thousand times greater than I 
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thought it could be! Don’t forsake me, Michael: never forsake 
me, or what will become of me? If I could only see you and 
speak to you for a moment, I should be calmer, and better able 
to see what must be done. But I can’t collect my thoughts: I 
feel bowed down with shame, and as if I could never raise my 
head again. Not that I am ashamed of loving you. I am not; 
but I blush for all the hypocrisy that we have bemeaned ourselves 
to for so long. All our falsehoods stand up against me. They 
strangle me, and poison my wounds. How much simpler and 
nobler it would have been to have told the truth from the first! 
But, if we had, Suzanne would have suffered—and you too. 
Heaven knows we thought we were acting for the best! And yet 
it was all in vain. Suzanne is paying for our sin. Of course, she 
despises us, and can never know how we fought against ourselves, 
and tasted nothing but misery. 

“Still, she is good ; and when the first feeling of despair has passed 
away, she will, I hope, forgive us, and perhaps pity. 

“T am going away, Michael, to Lyons, to my friends the S S, 
who invited me there some time ago. I will take means to dis- 
appear, entirely, out of your life. But it cannot be done all at once, 
as I am sure you will see. I have certain people, and things, to 
consider. My mother knows, and must know, nothing. 

“You must remain, Michael, and not try to follow me, or write to 
me. Dear, dear, friend, you know that the sacrifice must be made 
if you are to win back the esteem and affection of your wife. Ah' 
you are much luckier than I! That thought comforts me some- 
what. Your duties as a public man will distract your mind, and 
prevent you thinking of other things—and you have your children. 
I loved the little things for your sake, and now I will never see them 
grow up! I think they loved me, too, and will, possibly, wonder 
why I don’t come any longer. May they never know such hours 
of misery as we are undergoing ! 

“T shall be lonely, oh! so lonely, when you are no longer by my 
side! My courage fails when I think of it, and I feel tempted to cry 
aloud, ‘Come to me, come! and we will fly together—somewhere 
far away—where we can be happy !’ 

“You see how weak Iam. I have nothing of the heroine about 
me, Michael. I am in pain and want to be petted, like a child. Yet, 
though I am saying all this, from my old habit of telling you every- 
thing, in reality nothing would induce me to go away with you. 
Remorse would poison our happiness, and, perhaps, kill our love. 
And [ would not have it die. I want to keep it alive, and unsullied, 
to the very end. It is all that my life contains of best and noblest ; 
it has become my only hope now, and hereafter. I never really be- 
lieved in a Higher Power until you loved me, and now I could not 
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conceive of Time ending our love, or Eternity, without it. My grief 
brings all such things nearer to me than formerly. God comforts 
the sorrowful, they say; and, if I trust in Him, He will, perhaps, give 
me strength and courage to endure your absence, my aching lone- 
liness, and the void of silence that must hide it all. For I must not 
write to you again. You will hear of me in the usual way, through 
my mother, or our common friends. We must surrender these little 
pleasures if Suzanne is to be made easy in her mind, and be con- 
vinced that there is nothing between us—nothing but the love 
that distance cannot kill. 

“Dear friend, my heart is brimming over with memories of those 
sweet times that can never be again. I ought to end my letter. I 
have written all I wanted you to know, and all I ought to tell you. 
But I can’t! These are the last dying words of our love: never 
again shall I pour out my heart to you, and, with the folding up of 
this page, our separation becomes final and irreparable. 

“Do you remember my first letter, where I said, ‘ Henceforth, 
what matter whether life be good or ill? I shall have had my share 
of youth and happiness, enough, anyhow, to brighten dark days 
if they come; so I shall have nothing to complain of.’ 

“The dark days have come, Michael, and I am not going to com- 
plain. But why did they come so soon ? 

“One word more. f you would have my mind at rest, don’t 
worry yourself with remorse or regrets on my account. You have 
done me no wrong. What have you to reproach yourself with ? 
That you gave me a soul? That you taught me the only thing 
that makes life worth living—love? Before that I was scarcely alive. 
You need never regret having made me so happy. 

“ And now, farewell, dear, dear, friend. I say farewell; but I re- 
main with you and still yours. Farewell! Ah, me! it is soon said ; 
but what a world of sorrow it contains! 


BLANCHE.” 


Suzanne to Michael: 


“What answer do you expect, Michael? You take a totally 
wrong view of life; and what you have written me is romantic 
folly, pure and simple. 

“T believe what you tell me, and know you well enough to be 
aware what your duplicity must have cost you. But now that 
you have thrown off the mask, don’t you think your present frank- 
ness is just a trifle cruel and egotistical ? 

“Do you not think that if you are so anxious to spare my feel- 
ings you would have done better to go on lying? or at least so 
softened the truth in your confession that it should not be so need- 
lessly painful? One could almost fancy that you went out of your 
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way to spare me nothing that could add to the bitterness of the 
deception you have subjected me to. You tell me that Blanche 
has never been yours. What do I care? I had rather a thou- 
sand times that she had been; for the situation would then be 
clearer, and I should know better where I was. Do you wish me to 
infer that you refrained out of consideration for me? I know 
better. It was for your own sake or for hers—probably hers. If 
she has not been yours it is because you love her too well to let her ; 
for that reason, and that only. 

“You think to touch me (for she has written in the same strain 
as you) by describing your so-called struggles against yourselves, 
your anguish, your remorse, and all the little inconveniences you 
have undergone. But you brought them on yourselves, and evi- 
dently you found some compensation somewhere. But have you 
ever given a thought to my sorrow? Do you suppose that J 
have had no suffering? And what have I done to deserve it ? 
My only fault has been to love you too well, Michael. Yet you 
insinuate, delicately, that your feeling of love for me has vanished, 
and that only ‘affection’ remains. You seem to think that even 
that is allowing a good deal. ‘Affection, forsooth! But suppose 
that I still love you? Has that possibility ever struck you? 
Have you considered the pain your words might cause me if it 
were so? Have you, who ask me to be merciful to you, ever been 
merciful to me? or tried to spare me one pang of the many I have 
borne? No: your only feeling is gladness to be able to dispense 
with lies, and be, as you say, ‘rid of a great burden,’ scarcely 
caring that you have passed on the burden to my heart. Men are 
always selfish, and often brutal,—even the best of them. I always 
thought you one of the best, and think so still, in spite of every- 
thing. And yet—— 

“You have been quite frank with me, and you mean to be grate- 
ful—don’t you? Well, you must not complain if I, in turn, am 
equally frank with you. It is just as well that I should be; for, as 
you say, now that I know all, I think we can turn our time to 
better account than in gushing over one another with a romantic 
sentimentality, which, howsoever well it may suit you, I am quite 
unable to share. I must, therefore, tell you that, allowing that I am 
resigned to retain only your affection (since you say you can feel 
nothing warmer), still, 1 cannot permit you to bestow your love else- 
where, howsoever convenient such an arrangement might be. I— 
forsooth !—am to be content to go through the dry, commonplace, 
matter-of-fact business of life with nothing in it more emotional 
than ordering your dinner, sweeping up your hearth, and receiving 
your friends; while for her you are to keep all the romance and 
high-flown sentiment that you can still muster. And it has never 
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struck you that I likewise want a little of the romance and high- 
flown sentiment as badly as you do. It is forbidden me to seek it 
elsewhere than from you; yet you ask me to look quietly on while 
you lavish on this girl all that you rob me of, and that I claim for 
myself. You dare to speak to me of ‘feelings that influence one’s 
whole life,’ while you have never troubled to ask yourself any of 
these questions, but have presumed to give me credit for a disin- 
terestedness, a wholesale generosity, and a callous indifference quite 
foreign to me! You tell me that neither of you are saints. Then 
why am J to be? I do not set up to be any better than you, even 
though blameless towards you. I am a woman like another, and 
do not choose to be pushed aside. 

“So, you see, you must make your choice. I told you so before, 
and I tell you so again now. It must be she or I. It cannot be 
both. I can be selfish, too; and in saying what I do I am thinking 
of myself, and myself only. I know you have no love for me to throw 
into the scale: so the odds are against me, and I shall probably lose. 
The whole future of our children will be affected by it ; for the sins 
of the father are visited on girls almost as heavily as those of the 
mother. But I shall not allow such considerations to stand in my 
way. It shall be all your doing. I shall only have acted as any 
other woman would in my place. I am fighting for what is mine— 
for my rights—and though I may be robbed of them I will never, 
willingly, surrender them. 

“I cannot help still cherishing the hope that you have enough 
worldly wisdom left to prevent you giving me up. Such a step 
would mean the sacrifice, not only of your children, but probably 
of your whole social position. You see, I am trying to bring argu- 
ments to bear, quite irrespective of myself. It is a little humiliat- 
ing to have to do so; but I feel bound to use every means at my 
disposal that may induce you to reflect, and save yourself, before it 
is too late. I know only too well that it will be no feeling for me, 
Michael, that will keep you; but I will bear my Cross. I sadly 
fear that ‘affection’ merely will be scarcely strong enough to hold 
you back, whatever you may wish me to believe. So it is only 
left me to appeal to your sense of duty. A man like you can at 
no time afford to be deaf to its calls, or forget the exigencies of 
his position, involving, as they do, the future of his children. 
[ implore you to consider our little ones. Think of me taking 
them by the hand, and leading them from our home, and telling 
them, ‘We are going away. Father does not want us any more.’ 
Hesitate, if you will, and your heart permits you ; but be as plain- 
spoken to yourself as you have been to me. Give up all paltering 
and sophistry, and those wretched attempts to make your conscience 
fit in with your wishes, or acknowledge, once for all, that your power 
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for good is gone, as well as your sense of duty. Say, boldly, that you 
mean to follow your passion wheresoever it leads you: to surren- 
der yourself to its violence, and be reckless of its consequences. 

“As you wrote to me, I have had to answer you, but I cannot hope 
this poor letter will alter your intentions in any particular. Yet— 
who knows? You.are honest—too honest to be deaf to all reason 
and justice. I can think of nothing more to say. It remains for 
you to act. Our children are with me as I write. Annie has 
asked why you have not kissed her since yesterday. Have you 
not seen them since then ? 

“Think no more; but make up your mind. What good can 
thinking do? It seems to me all so simple! Good-bye ! 


SUZANNE.” 


Michael to Blanche: 


“She will listen to nothing, dear. I enclose you her letter, for 
it is right you should know every detail of what has occurred. 
After exchanging letters we had a second interview. It was calmer 
than the first one; but she was just as peremptory. I had no idea 
she could be so firm, or rather, so obstinate. To everything that I 
said she answered, ‘ You have got to choose!’ I could get nothing 
more out of her. And I can see she is prepared to take the most 
extreme measures. 

“*Choose’! What choice is there? I love you only; especially 
just now: you only, more than ever. How strongly, how passion- 
ately, I am drawn to you! how eagerly I would devote my whole 
life to you! But I am seized with feeling little short of panic when 
I think of the crash that would ensue from a rupture between my 
wife and me. You musé not imagine, for an instant, Blanche, that 
I am allowing myself to be influenced by self-interest or ambition. 
No! But I cannot help foreseeing the downfall of an entire social 
scheme, and hearing the jeers of scorn that will pursue us, no 
matter where we may hide ourselves. Ah! if I were only a private 
person! But I am Teissier, the leader of the ‘Social Regeneration’ 
Party. I am not ashamed to confess I should quail before such a 
storm. Every conviction of my whole life would stand up in judg- 
ment against me; and I should sweep away, at a blow, all the 
little good I have ever been able to do. 

“Nor is that all, Blanche! There are my children to consider, 
and my wife—yes: she too, though her cruelty to us has almost 
obliterated even my regard. If you remember, I have often told 
you that my love for you would not in any way lessen my affection 
for her. Well, I was wrong. My affection for her is gone, and 
active dislike is taking its place. But it would be monstrously and 
iniquitously unjust that she should suffer undeservedly for, or by, 
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us. And she would suffer—sorely—more than ! cver thought for. 
I have probed her wound, and feel guilty anc aghast at its depth. 

“ Of my children I will not speak. Your own heart will tell you 
all I might say, and more, for it is softer than mine. 

“And then, I return to think of you-—you whom [f love, and 
whose love I possess. But if they and she are not to bear the 
brunt, are you alone to do it? It would be too unjust, too cruel! 
I feel now how wrong and mean I have been to appeal to your 
love. Why was I not brave enough to keep silence while it was 
yet time? Yow may forgive me; but I cannot forgive myself! 

“You see from all this how wretchedly undecided I am. I go to 
and fro, now inclining in this direction, now in that; the fact being 
that I am powerless to take either. Nor can I ask you to decide 
for me. It would be another act of cowardice, and all the more 
because I know beforehand the course you would recommend ; the 
loftiness of your character leaves me no doubt. 

“ And through it all I must come and go, live, and talk, and act. 
I have got to speak with as clear a head as I may in the Cham- 
bers this evening, with a vulture gnawing my heart. Blanche, 
my darling, [ would fain find the tenderest of tender words, as well 
as the saddest of sad ones, to tell you the sore trouble I am in. 
If I could only shut myself up for a time alone, and think, and 
think, I might, perhaps, hit upon some way out. But Life calls 
me, and prevents me thinking, as it prevents me surrendering 
myself to you. 

“Still, you have only to say the word, and I will give up all and 
go. We would flee far away, where we are known to none; toa 
distant world, and forget everything in each other’s arms. I plead, 
now, for my heart’s sake. Will you go, Blanche ? 

“But no! no! It is not possible! And yet it might be if you 
wished it, and had the courage—or I had. Why should we not ? 
We could face anything together ! 

“But you say well, we should not be happy—we could not get 
away from ourselves. 

“Tf only I could bear the whole burden for you! It is I who 
have been weak and wicked, and it is you and she who suffer. 
That maddens me to think of more than anything; and my heart 
sinks within me from the misery I have caused. 

“Blanche, must I say farewell? Give me time—do give me 
time—to think it over! Something ean be done, and we will do 
it. Why should we let our lives be ruthlessly crushed, and our 
happiness destroyed ? I must see you again, dear: it is not good- 
bye. 


MICHAEL.” 
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Blanche to Michael : 


“ How blind we have been, Michael! Now I can see plainly the 
course that we ought have taken from the first. The very fact of 
our love is sinful. We were guilty from the first moment it moved 
our hearts, and that we did nothing to stop it. It was then that 
we ought to have crushed it. But we were weak, and allowed our- 
selves to be led astray by our own sophistry. Now we are paying 
for it, and it is but fair that we should. 

“You are too hard on your wife, dear friend. You must never 
lose sight of the fact that she is the injured party, and if she does 
not extend her forgiveness all at once you have no right to be 
angry. Remember all you have shattered around her; remember 
that confidence once destroyed is slow to grow again; remember 
that it will need much patience, much humility, and many sacrifices, 
to win back her heart. 

“T have nothing to complain of. Unlawful love carries ts own 
punishment, and those who accept it have only themselves to thank. 
The time for pitying each other is gone: we must look at things 
as they are, and repair as best we can the evil we have wrought. 
We listened to our hearts at the expense of our consciences. 
We were wrong. The heart is an unsafe counsellor, and our con- 
science is taking its revenge. 

“T have read Suzanne’s letter. She has more good sense than 
either of us. In her place I should have said the same, or almost 
the same, as she has. It is quite true: life is not romance. Alas! 
far from it! It is we who foolishly won’t accept it, but insist on 
trying to make it other than it is. Were we to state our case to a 
third party, he would scarcely know what we were after. He would 
only laugh at us, and I am not sure but he would be right. Ask 
yourself what you would think of a man in your place, a serious 
man, one of the best of your own colleagues for instance, if you 
heard him talk of sacrificing everything for a little love affair that 
could never lead to anything? You would put him down as a fool; 
and, if you had any influence with him, you would exert it, and 
point out his duty to him. Go back to your fireside, Michael, and 
think no more of me. My future is simple enough. Why should I 
not marry? In what am I so superior to others that I should not 
lead my life just as they do? If we live in the world, we must 
follow its laws and customs. We must try and avoid, as it does 
all exaggeration and excess. 

“Tf I only had a mother’s love, to guide and guard me! I could 
have gone to her, and told her everything, and she would have 
stood between me and myself. Alas! I had only you! My nature 
hungered for sympathy of any sort: so I clutched at love when 
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it crossed my path, for I yearned to taste the cup of life. Had I 
been happy, you would never have loved me, I know, or at least, 
you would never have dared to tell me. 

« But, first of all, I want to feel sure about you, Michael; and to 
be able to hope that your life will gradually settle down again, 
Remember that your true and faithful wife has promised to stand 
by you in evil, as in good, report. Surely she will not give you up 
for your first fault? How can she forget, in a moment, all the 
years of happiness you have given her? Ah! were I she, I should 
not require much begging! I should win you back by indul- 
gent tenderness. 

“T am leaving almost immediately for Lyons. I shall make a long 
stay there—as long, in fact, as the circumstances of the case may re- 
quire. In years to come, when our love is an old story, perhaps 
I shall marry. It cannot matter much what I do, since I cannot 
be yours. But I shall always, always love you. 

BLANCHE. 

“P.S.—Please do not write to me again. I should not answer you. 
Everything is at an end between us—everything. This must be 
good-bye, once and for ever !” 


Michael to Mondet. 
(Written three days after the preceding ones): 


“My DEAR FRIEND,— 

“T am writing to you now that the storm has burst, from 
the midst of the ruins of all that made my life pleasant—I had 
almost said happy. 

“You were right. Suzanne knew all, from the very day of your 
visit. She controlled her agony of mind, and kept it to herself 
as long as she could. It must have been sore suffering to her, for 
she is naturally outspoken, and her heart must have been bowed 
down under its burden. But the time came at last, when she could 
no longer control the poignancy and violence of her feelings; and 
she broke down—for no special reason—about a mere nothing. 

“We have had an explanatory interview ; but it came so suddenly 
and unexpectedly that we both lost our self-possession ; and every- 
thing that we said to each other—she in attack, and I in self- 
defence,—only aggravated matters. It was quite melodramatic. 
Everything I could say fell perfectly flat. She scarcely listened. 
She only kept on repeating that she would leave the house if I did 
not promise to break entirely with Blanche. She even wanted to 
force me to decide then and there. There was nothing for it but to 
rush away, and put an end to an interview that was only making 
things worse. I was fool enough to hope that, when she knew 
the real nature of my and Blanche’s relations and feelings, her 
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anger would cool down, and give play to her usual generosity. So 
I wrote to her, and made a frank and full confession of all that had 
occurred between us, and all that had passed through my own 
mind. Blanche, by my advice, also wrote to her. It was perfectly 
,useless! Nothing we said moved her one inch. Poor Blanche, 
with the good sense which is united in her with such rare sensi- 
tiveness, instantly grasped the situation. Without a moment's 
hesitation, she offered to go away, never to see me again, and 
to disappear out of my life. Do you not think that such a gener- 
ous offer deserved a generous answer? But no: everything we 
wrote to Suzanne only seemed to increase her exasperation. Our 
offers and protestations only wounded her, and her self-love, the 
more. I fear that her vanity will stand in her way more than any- 
thing: I could detect the ring of it plainly,through whatever she said. 
A really sore heart is seldom angry ; but wounded vanity soon shows 
its teeth and temper. Probably the best women even are like that. 
Their self-love outweighs everything else. 

“T must confess that, when I looked forward to what has 
actually occurred, I never anticipated things taking such a turn. 
I fancied Suzanne would be more sorry than angry, and that she 
would be as ever kind and intelligent, ready to lavish on me the 
fund of sweetness and indulgence that she always has for others. 
But nothing of the sort! She has turned on me, angry, master- 
ful, and obstinate, refusing to listen to reason, or to consider any 
proposal I make. What can I do? She has all the power and 
right on her side, and declines to abate one jot of either her rights 
or her power. She maintains an attitude of outraged virtue with 
an unbending hardness of which I did not think her capable. 

“After this useless interchange of letters, we had another inter- 
view. And a most curious one it was. All violence had departed. 
We were both absolutely calm, and talked as deliberately as if we 
were discussing some question of secondary importance. Each 
advanced his arguments. On my part, I said that a total rupture 
with Blanche was impossible, because it would be cowardly; that 
it would be noticed by all our friends, and that to insist on it 
would be an irreparable mistake. I tried to show her that it lay 
with her to play the magnanimous; for we were in her power, and 
knew it. I offered to concede something to her wishes: to see 
Blanche seldom, or not at all—only to write to her. 

“«By asking your leave, I said, ‘to do what I might easily do 
without it, I must surely convince you of my submission and good 
faith ?’ 

“She replied with a forced, and irritating, calmness, that she ‘ must 
have all or nothing; that we had injured her, and that she 
demanded reparation ; that she had undergone too much herself to 
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have any pity left for owr woes, which were richly deserved ; 
that she should not consider either us or the world, but herself, 
and herself only ; that my concessions were, probably unconsciously, 
insincere, and that she did not wish to hear anything more about 
them.’ 

“«So long as there is any tie between you, she reiterated, ‘ you 
will continue to love her. And what guarantee have I that you will 
keep your word? You have lied to me for a whole year, and you 
would do so again. I wish to believe you; but I can’t.’ 

“ We talked in this tone for some time, she gaining ground, and 
I losing it; when, all of a sudden, she broke down, and, bursting 
into tears, exclaimed— 

“« Ah! I can see you love her best, and I shall get the worst of it.’ 

“Tt looked almost like a got-up scene—those tears coming so ex- 
actly in time to finish me off, and carry my remaining defences by 
assault. I could not bear to see her crying. I gave in, angry with 
myself and her, and with a feeling of utter hopelessness. 

“*No, I said: ‘you will not get the worst of it, for you are not 
magnanimous enough. As usual, it is the best that will go to the 
wall !’ 

“It was foolish for me to wish to wound her feelings; and 
the moment I had said it I was sorry for the cruel words. But I 
could not resist making her atone a little for the sacrifice she was 
extorting from me. 

“So, now, all is over. I am getting calmer, outwardly, at all 
events; but deep down in my heart—— 

“Blanche left yesterday for Lyons, as she said she would. She 
went without saying ‘ Good-bye,’ in order, no doubt, to let me see that 
her decision is final, and that she leaves all past memories, and 
hope, behind. Poor darling! What her sufferings will be I alone 
know; for I alone have fathomed the depth of her nature and its 
tender yearning for love. 

“You don’t know how goaded I am by the thought of the ill 
turn I have done her! I have ruined her life, and sown in her 
poor heart the seeds of such suffering as no future happiness, if 
it ever comes, can extirpate. And Iam able to do nothing what- 
ever for her. I see no way of expiating my crime. I cannot even 
write her a word of comfort, or tell her that my grief is like unto 
hers, and that I do not forget. My love has been increased tenfold 
by the greatness of soul that she has shown. Up to now, I only 
loved her; now I worship her. She has shown herself one of those 
exceptional beings that stand out against the dark background of 
ordinary human nature; a rare combination of all that is best, and 
noblest, and tenderest. 

“And what is going, now, to become of Suzanne and me? What 
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will be our home-life henceforth, with this dark cloud over us, a 
cloud of rancour and ill-feeling, that nothing can remove? I now 
know my wife through and through. It will take years for her to 
forgive, if she ever does. And I, too, owe her a bitter grudge. She 
only exercised her right, it is true; but she need not have done it to 
the point of cruelty. As a matter of fact, it would have been wiser to 
be more generous, for I refuse to be driven. Yes: I am angry with 
her. I have looked into her heart, and it is neither as good nor as 
pure as I once thought it. We are now two partners that no 
longer pull together, who, mutually distrusting and disliking each 
other, are on the watch to catch each other out, and are only 
kept together by a community of interest and duty. For the last 
three days we have avoided each other; and we only exchanged a 
few words occasionally, on indifferent subjects. We each go our 
own way. When I come home she receives me like a stranger that 
has to be put up with because he can’t be turned away from the 
door. My children’s manner, too, is altered. The poor little things 
appear to feel that something is wrong, and take their mother’s 
part. Every spark of affection round me seems to have died out. 

“You can now understand how wretched I am. It’s my own 
fault I know; but that makes it all the worse. Am I so very 
wicked, after all ? How could I have struggled against a passion 
that got hold of me before I was aware ? We can be no stronger 
than the hearts within us. All that I could do was to keep it in 
check—no easy matter. I am not bad, nor wilfully perverse. But 
[ have a great unsatisfied longing and craving for love. It is use- 
less to argue about it, and seek for reasons and excuses. Granted 
that I am a wretch and a criminal. Well, I don’t suffer any the 
less for that, and my pain is always with me. 

“ Write to me, dear friend, I beg of you ; you are the only person 
to whom I can open my heart. 

“In any case, you may expect us shortly at Annecy. I will take 
a holiday this year rather earlier, even, than usual. 

“Work has become impossible to me, and you can scarcely 
imagine what a weary load my usual pursuits and business and 
public life have become to me. I should like to hide away in a 
hole, like a wounded animal, and brood over my grief. 


Ever thine, 
MICHAEL TEISSIER.” 


V. 
Universal surprise aros¢ when it became known that Teissier had 
asked for leave of absence, and was going to take holiday, more 
than a month before the end of the Session, Everyone had, of 
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course, noticed for some time how ill and depressed he looked, and 
the marked alteration in his manner and appearance seemed to 
show that unremitting work was telling on him. His friends be- 
came uneasy, and hardly ever mentioned his name without some 
such remarks as “ Over-work is killing him,” “He has overtaxed 
his strength,” “ He is tired out.” But they were so accustomed to 
seeing their pilot at his post, it never occurred to them that he might 
retire; and they contented themselves with marvelling at the 
energy with which he was using himself up. Indeed, for the fort- 
night following the domestic crisis that had left him with every 
nerve quivering, Teissier acted and spoke as if he had not a care 
on his mind. He even achieved some of his greatest oratorical 
successes. The motion brought forward by Monseigneur Russel for 
the reform of religious instruction happened to be just then under 
discussion, and had aroused a good deal of oppposition. The Party 
of “Moral Regeneration” had never before shown itself so vigorous 
in attack. The Jacobin faction had never been more alive to the 
danger of their position; they never stuck together so closely to 
keep the power which they felt slipping from their grasp. Michael 
led the assault. The two speeches which he made on the occasion are 
not yet forgotten ; neither is the public enthusiasm that he aroused. 

The Jacobins carried their point, but so narrowly that their 
victory was equivalent to a defeat. It almost called for a Dissolu- 
tion, advisability of which was discussed at the Cabinet Council. 
But, foreseeing that such a course would insure the triumph of 
the Republican Right, the Government decided to continue to hold 
on as long as it commanded a bare majority. Parliament had still 
a year and a half to run, and in eighteen months the political 
weathercock might veer over and over again. 

Such was the position of affairs when Teissier announced his 
departure. His political friends naturally did all they could to 
keep him. De Thornes, who, in his absence, would have assumed 
the leadership, knew the limit of his own powers, and how 
necessary Michael’s presence was to check his own clever and 
practical, but hopelessly-flat and commonplace, views. 

“ My ideas are too small,” he said frankly of himself. “They are 
useful sometimes; but Teissier’s broad grasp of things is indispens- 
able to us.” 

He told this to Teissier himself with the shrewd straightforward- 
ness that often acquires credit for higher qualities. 

“We can’t get on without you,” he repeated several times. “We 
must carry on the attack. Your motion about insurance for the 
working classes, of which they cannot deny the urgency, gives us, 
if possible, a better standpoint than the one on the Reform ot 
Religious Education. We might possibly upset the Ministry before 
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the holidays. A Dissolution then would be imperative, and our 
triumph assured. But you must know we can do nothing without 
you. If you leave us, the indifferent voters will go all to pieces, 
and the neutrals will, as usual, vote for the men in power. 
Tremendous interests are at stake. Come! pull yourself together ! 
—one more effort will do it.” 

“T can’t,” said Michael. “I’m done for—worn out—ill—some- 
thing is wrong with me.” 

“ But, remember, we shall never have such a chance again. Do 
try and summon up energy.” 

“T have none, I tell you. I must really rest. I have lost all 
power of thinking. If our Party were breaking to pieces, and one 
word from me would save it, | could not say it. When I get back 
to my old home again, among my native hills, I may perhaps be 
better. But—do you know ?—there’s a stage in illness where one can 
think of nothing but oneself.” 

And all that De Thornes could get out of him was a promise to 
come back to vote in case of necessity. 

“But you must not send for me unless my presence is abso- 
lutely indispensable,” said Teissier, when making this concession. 

And so he left with his family, taking along with him a gaping 
wound, a heart without hope, and a head throbbing with one ever- 
present thought: glad, if he could feel glad of anything, to escape 
from the demands of public business, from society and noise, and 
plunge into welcome solitude, where one can yield to sorrow in 
peace, without the added pain of trying to hide it. 

Their little villa was a very modest one, at about twenty minutes, 
by road, from Annecy. The Virginian creeper threw itself over the 
walls, framed-in the windows, and climbed the roof. A paddock, 
dotted with clumps of trees, sloped down to the lake. In a small 
creek a light canoe stirred at the least ripple of the dancing water. 
The last time the Teissiers came, they had occupied the same 
cottage. In those days Michael and Suzanne went about merrily, 
arm-in-arm, expanding like flowers under the delight of rest and 
fresh air, and enjoying their holiday like light-hearted school- 
children. Annie and Laurel would trot along on their unsteady 
little legs, and babble in the pretty language that children give up 
at five, followed by their nurse or by Blanche Estéve. Blanche 
had come with them, to revive her strength after some youthful 
malady. She was sixteen then, and had large limpid eyes, pure 
as a cloudless sky. She was hardly pretty as yet, and they treated 
her like an elder daughter. Good Heavens! Who would ever have 
thought——-? They took charming walks together, and Suzanne 
was delighted when, after a good stretch, she could see the 
colour coming back to the girl’s cheeks. If they went into the 
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town the folks would touch their hats respectfully, and, turning to 
look after them, would say to each other, 

“There goes our Member, with his wife. They are the right sort, 
they are—and what a happy couple!” 

Suzanne used to be pleased with her share of the attention. But 
what a contrast, now! The little house looked as if uninhabited, 
it was so silent, with the shadow of sorrow hanging over it, despite 
the golden sunshine out of doors. The Teissiers no longer went 
out walking together. They were seldom seen together in the 
town, which they instinctively avoided, or only passed through 
quickly, as if not wishing to be seen. Suzanne, sad and pale, 
wandered about the little garden, which had nothing to brighten 
it now but an occasional game of play between Annie and Laurel. 
Michael usually left home at early dawn, and set off walking, 
for walking’s sake, hoping to soothe his nerves by fatigue, and 
find comfort of a sort by coming back tired out, with a brain 
vacant of everything but the dull thud of a ceaseless regret. 
Sometimes Mondet went with him, when he was free. Our friend 
was getting a little stout and heavy; he puffed as he walked, and 
complained of the sun; and it really required all his friendship to 
drag himself up the hills, and tramp along the rough roads. The 
two friends would start together: Mondet with a thick crutch-stick, 
Teissier empty-handed, his arms swinging, or behind his back. 
They would start slowly, with no special object in view, talking or 
not, as it happens among old friends. They soon got into the 
depths of the country, so full of gentle life and golden quiet; 
with the reapers working in the sunshine, among the yellow corn: 
or else into the woods, where the birds darted backwards and for- 
wards across the shadows, and the dragon-flies hovered in the 
little chinks of sunlight that filtered through the leaves. The sub- 
ject of their talk never varied. Shortly after they started Mondet 
always began, knowing that Michael was waiting for him to do so. 

“Well, and how are you getting on?” 

The reply would be that of a man sick of some chronic disease that 
absorbed his whole thoughts, and made him hypochondriacal. 

“The same as ever.” 

And after a short silence, Teissier would say : 

“Yes: time passes ; but the wound does not close.” 

Mondet would. say nothing, so as to leave him free to talk, and 
then he would continue : 

“Sometimes I long to get back to work, so as to be forced to 
think of something else. I’m not of the contemplative sort, and 
soon tire of feeding on myself. At other times I shrink from my 


fellow-men, and business, and talk, and worry, and work. They have 
ceased to interest me.” 
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Then Mondet would scold him, gently, as one would a little child 
that had done wrong, and has to be coaxed to be good. 

“See here, Michael: it’s no good giving in like that. You must try 
and fight your best against it! A man in your position, a great 
man, who might be in the Ministry as soon as he liked,’”— 

“Perhaps even sooner,” interrupted Michael, with a sad smile. 
“T never was ambitious, and I am less so than ever. Can’t you 
understand how worthless it all seems to me, if I can’t have the one 
thing, the only thing, I really want ?” 

Mondet still pressed his point. 

“ And what is to come of all the good you have done, and all you 
might still do? If you allow yourself to be carried away by the 
current, as you are doing, you will lose all energy.” 

“The good ?” exclaimed Michael, with an incredulous shrug, and 
stopping in the middle of the road. “What good ?” 

“ Are you, too, going to fall a prey to scepticism? Ah! woman, 
woman! Even the best of them is mischievous!” 

“Good!” Teissier went on without noticing the outburst. “My 
dear fellow, I very much doubt——” 

And then he went on to touch, briefly, on the various failures 
and disappointments of his recent public career. 

“For upwards of six years I have been devoting myself to the 
rehabilitation of social morality and conservative principles. But, 
now that I, personally, have fallen a victim to them, I have awakened 
to the falseness, the cruelty, and the inconsiderateness, of the social 
machinery which I have elected to champion. I now understand 
but too well why it is attacked by those who are suffering from it, 
and their reasons for wishing it altered, or even destroyed. When I 
undertook to uphold social law and order, I did not foresee at what 
an expense of self-denial and personal suffering it would have to be 
done. And what for, after all? Why fight against human nature ? 


Why refuse it its rights? It always ends by our getting the worst 
of it.” 


It was Mondet’s turn now. 

“Take care,” he said, “a very little further, and——” 

“T should overstep the bounds of morality and religion, you are 
going to say. Well, you are right. I sometimes think I have done 
so already. Not quite, however; and I try my best to keep within 
them. The flesh is weak; but I look for help to that higher Power 
who is always over us,—” 

“ At some little distance,” said Mondet, dryly. He never had had 
very serious convictions on religious subjects. 

“T feel as if He were nearer since my trouble, my friend. You 
will say it is weak, perhaps. But what does it matter, if weakness 
gives me strength? Yes: God, the Church, and Religion which 
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I have hitherto regarded simply as social machines, useful for the 
maintenance of discipline, I now find to have another, and a better 
reason for their existence. You see, I must get encouragement 
from somewhere.” 

Mondet did not answer. Talk of that sort irritated his nerves; but 
he was loth to contradict Michael, and add to his trouble. “Contro- 
versy would be out of place just now,” he told himself; and kept 
his argument for another time. The two friends walked on, silently, 
side by side, stopping to admire a view, lunching frugally at some 
little inn, and then slowly retracing their steps towards home, the 
conversation still revolving round the same subject. Mondet’s 
patience was inexhaustible, except when Teissier, in threshing it all 
out over and over again, would speak slightingly of Suzanne, and 
give expression to his soreness against her. At such times Mondet 
would stand up for her with outspoken common sense, and made 
Teissier angrier than ever. 

“T thought she was generous, and find her only cruel.” 

“Would you have liked her to give you up to the other woman, 
and say ‘thank you’?” 

“No: I only wanted her to show some sympathy and pity. 
Blanche wrote her an admirable letter, which she never even an- 
swered. She is governed by nothing but selfishness and vanity.” 

“You mustn’t say that! You wrong her. You know very well 
that ——” 

“I thought I knew, but I was wrong. A storm brings the mud 
to the surface; and in crises like this one can see the stuff people 
are made of. It is sheer selfishness and vanity, 1 tell you, with a 
touch of stupidity thrown in. She ought to have known that I 
should never forgive her for exacting such a wholesale surrender. 
If she had allowed me to write, just at first, 1 should have been 
grateful, and had some peace of mind.” 

“You need it badly, my dear fellow! I never heard such non- 
sense talked! You seem hardly to know right from wrong. When 
you come to your senses again you will wonder how you could 
have thought such things, much less said them. Luckily, you do 
it only to me, and I will forget it.” 

On another occasion, when they were discussing the same subject, 
Teissier all at once exclaimed, as if seized by a sudden inspiration,— 

“Happy thought, Mondet! What do you say to writing to 
Blanche yourself ?” 

“I?” said Mondet. “Good gracious! What should J write to her 
about ?” 

“You can write to her perfectly well,” began Michael in a depre- 
cating tone. “What would there be strange in it? You were her 

father’s oldest friend. 7 
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“ Except you.” 

Teissier pretended not to notice the innuendo. 

“You could tell her how often we talk of her when together— 
and she would answer—and I should get to hear of her.” 

“And so, also, she would get to know that you have not for- 
gotten her. No, no, my friend: you ask too much. I will not 
help you to do what I strongly disapprove of. If we once began 
that game we should never know where to stop; and through me 
it would be begun all over again. Besides, I take your wife’s part, 
and know how really good and noble she is, whatever you may 
say; and that her love for you is far better worth than the other's. 
I never will do her an ill turn—firstly, for her own sake, and, 
secondly, for yours.” 

Michael knew his friend too well to return to the charge. But 
his one idea, fostered as it was by idleness, dulness, and solitary 
walks, finally mastered him; and he ended by taking up his pen, 
and breaking his promise. 

“T cannot go on not hearing of you, Blanche,” he wrote. “I must 
know where you are, and what you are doing, and thinking. So, 
ashamed as I am to break my word, I should be still more ashamed 
to keep it any longer.” 

He thought he could go on writing out of the fulness of his 
heart, and put on paper all the love and anguish that was in him. 
But language plays us funny tricks sometimes, and the words would 
not come. However, he went labouring on. 

“Tf you but knew how long and sad the days seem—the endless 
summer days! Their bright, sunny hours are a mockery of our 
grief! Happiness, and peace, and joy are gone; and this place, that 
I used to love, and where every step reminds me of the past, is 
nothing, now, but a weary, monotonous, prison-house. The thought 
of you has obliterated everything else, and I wander about in lonely 
quest of it. I knowI shall not find it. Do you remember the 
time we spent here, together, four years ago? I did not love you 
then. You were at the parting of the ways between childhood and 
girlhood, and beginning to be so sweet, already! I am not quite 
sure but that I loved you even then. When I recall you, now, in 
this very house, where you used to romp with Annie, I can hear the 
ring of your laugh, and the echo of your voice. I remember one 
day, in particular, when we went to see the church together. You 
were in a serious mood, and made me tell you the whole story of St. 
Francis of Sales. You were so much interested that, when we 
came out, I went to the bookseller’s and bought you his Life, by 
Father Marsollier.” 

Michael pulled up to think over the episode to which he alluded. 
He could recall, with curious distinctness, the delicacy of Blanche’s 
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profile, her straw hat, and her little muslin gown, as she stopped in 
the street to peep into her new book. It was, probably, the first 
time he had ever noticed her charm. 

“ How many other things have happened since then to wipe out 
the memory of those days! Yet they now take hold of me, and 
wrap me round, and bear me off to you. Oh! for those sweet hours 
once more, when you bestowed on me the caresses of your love, 
the balm of your tenderness, and the confidences of your soul! 
You were my Light, and I unfolded myself to you. Now, alas! we 
are torn apart by the cruelty of things, and a great gulf is fixed 
between us by Fate, and our own act.” 

Here he stopped once more, utterly cast down. “Where is the 
good of writing her all this?” he murmured to himself; and re- 
mained looking at his half-written letter, hesitating whether to go 
on or not. Only the vaguest thoughts floated through his aching 
brain. Then, mechanically, he took up his pen again, and went 
on. 

“But in spite of our separation, Blanche, I am still yours. I 
wanted to write that I might tell you so. I could not bear you 
to think I had forgotten you. Alas! we are not of the forget- 
ting sort! I know your heart is as faithful to me as mine to you, 
—I am certain of it—and yet—sometimes I doubt—and then the 
thought crosses my mind that it would, perhaps, be better “4 

He felt he was not saying what he meant. The words were cold, 
and conveyed no idea of the storm raging within him. What 
hindered him? Whence came the difficulty of expressing himself 
as fluently as he had thought to do? Despairing of success, he 
was on the point of tearing up his letter. But he hesitated, and 
then went on to the end. 

“ Won’t you write to me? Just one word, to say that you are not 
utterly unhappy, but that there is comfort for you, as for me, in the 
thought that no distance can separate us ; and that our unhappy love 
is stronger than everything, and as wide as space. Write to me to 
Mondet’s. He will give me your letter. He’s a good friend, and 
knows and understands. How impatiently I shall look for the 
post ! Good-bye, Blanche! I have not said what I wanted. I don’t 
know how to. Forgive me. Words are only words, after all, but 
love is love.” 

Michael read it over discontentedly, and signed his name in full, 
from an imprudent impulse of overmastering love. He addressed 
his letter to Lyons, where (he concluded) Blanche still was, and, 
after posting it himself, he went to tell Mondet what he had done, 
and the service he required of him. Mondet scolded him angrily, 
protesting, . 


“Tf I did right I should burn her letter when it comes, without 
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telling you. I should only be doing my duty as a friend. But 
you are so wretchedly demoralized, I shan’t have the moral 
courage.” 

Indeed, four days afterwards, he came, bearing a little letter. 
Michael’s heart stopped as he opened it,—it was so light! Inside a 
sheet of white note-paper, slightly scented, there was only a lock of 
hair, tied with a blue ribbon, and these words: 

“ Do not write to me again.” 

“What is the meaning of it?” he asked Mondet, who was 
watching him, slyly, out of the corner of his eye. 

“The meaning ? Don’t you see? The lock of hair is a bit of 
herself. It is a charming way of answering. Simple, but charm- 
ing. A merely sentimental woman would never have thought of 
it!” 

“But why does she not wish me to write to her?” 

“ Because she is a brave girl, with a deal more character than 
you, my fine fellow. She has given her word, and means to keep 
it. And she’s right.” 

“But I think that if she still loved me——” 

“Don’t talk like that! I didn’t see your letter ; but I’m certain 
that, of the two, hers has the most in it. Great man though you 
be, you're a simpleton. You may be quite easy: if it’s love you 
want, you have got it. You can’t do better than to obey her. She is 
more sensible than I gave her credit for. It would not take much 
to make me forgive her for allowing herself to be loved.” 

After this episode, Michael got into such a nervous state that his 
wife could not help noticing it. He avoided Mondet, as though 
afraid he should guess his thoughts. Instead of starting off, early, 
for his long walks, he paced round and round his garden, making 
believe to prune the trees, and looking too listless even to try and 
escape from his own boredom. Truth to say, Blanche’s letter was 
never out of his thoughts. She had answered none of his questions, 
and his imagination had full play. The only fact he could arrive at 
he got from the envelope, which bore the Cobourg postmark. This 
puzzled him anew. Why had she left her friends at Lyons ? Why 
had she decided on rejoining her mother and her step-father at a 
place that she disliked so much ? 

Michael wore himself out seeking an intricate answer to these 
simple questions. He got into a state of restless irritability when 
he perceived that Suzanne was watching him with an uneasiness 
that he mistook for distrust. Twice over she asked him if any- 
thing was the matter with him, and he always answered, 

“ Nothing.” 

The brutally short answer was so palpably untrue, and showed 
such a wish to deceive and a determination not to be questioned, as 
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only served to arouse dormant ill-feeling. Nothing more passed 
but the wife’s face said, 

“You are lying !” 

And the husband’s answered, 

“So I may be; but that’s my business, and not yours!” 

When Suzanne, contrary to her usual habit, brought the letters 
twice running, to Michael, he broke out. 

“You distrust me,” he exclaimed; “and you are wrong. Take 
my letters and read them, if you like—unless, indeed, you have 
already done so! See, they are nothing but business letters—I 
never get anything else now. You chose it should be so, and what 
more do you want ?” , 

Suzanne burst into tears. With his peculiar quick sensitiveness, 
he was touched. 

“Ah! forgive me!” he said. “I amabrute! Poor child! to 
think that we should have come to this!” 

He made a movement to draw her to him, but she pushed him 
away. 

“No, no,” she said: “it’s no use! I know too well that I am 
nothing to you, now.” 

There was no anger in her voice: only ineffable sadness. It 
touched Michael to the quick. But what answer could he give? 
Alas! it was but too true. But he inwardly resolved to be more 
loving to her. It was in vain. She repulsed his advances with a 
cold dignity, assumed at first, but gradually becoming natural to 
her. He then tried to approach his children ; and for several con- 
secutive days he was to be seen walking out with his little girls, 
who were pleased and surprised at being noticed by him. But 
Laurel was noisy, and tired him; and if he went out with Annie 
alone, Laurel was jealous: so he gave it up. 

“ He does not even care for his children now,” thought Suzanne 
to herself. 

“How cruelly unjust it all is!” said Michael to Mondet, as he 
told him these details of family life. “I am not bad: I have done 
nothing wrong. I have made sacrifices that few would have made. 
Yet I am miserable, and all’ those I love are miserable on 
account of me. If I had acted like other men, and only been 
sufficiently vicious, and hypocritical, no one would have been 
a penny the worse, and I should be happy and envied.” 

“You are right,” answered Mondet. “It is horribly unfair ; 
but so itis. In fact, you are suffering because you are superior 
to the average human being. Others in your place would have 
done worse, and been better off. But they would themselves be 
worthless. That your unhappiness is the measure of your worth 
ought to console you somewhat. If you throw a handful of corn 
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into a cage full of sparrows, they pounce down on it at once. 
But throw some into that of a delicate singing bird, a night- 
ingale’s or a linnet’s—it looks at it, and wants it, but takes its 
time before touching it.” 

“They do take it, however, at last.” 

“Yes : because it’s food, and they are only poor little birds. But 
what struggles a good man has with himself before he succumbs to 
temptation, howsoever attractive! And he is lucky, indeed, if he can 
suffer and be strong. He is, sometimes.” 

But not so Teissier. Without telling Mondet this time, he wrote 
again to Blanche. But no answer came, and he became more and 
more irritable and nervously excitable. The need to see her grew 
on him, and he cast about for some excuse for leaving Annecy. 
The opportunity presented itself by chance. 

He had already, more than once, received invitations to public 
dinners from civic bodies, and town-councils. One day came one 
from Lyons, and, all of a sudden, he determined to accept it. 
He knew he would hear of her there. He gave out that he was 
leaving on a long, political, tour. When Suzanne inquired about 
his journeys, and he named Lyons among other places, her suspicion 
was aroused, and she stopped him. 

“Why Lyons, of all places ?” 

He answered her sharply. 

“ Because it’s a large town.” 

Adding, when he saw she was still unconvinced, 

“You are afraid—are you not ?—that I will meet a certain 
person there? Well, you may be easy in your mind: she has 
left.” 

“ How do you know that ?” exclaimed Suzanne. 

He saw his mistake, and stammered out, 

“T know it through Mondet: he heard from her,—once.” 

Seeing by her face that she did not believe him, he became angry. 

“In any case, I have no intention of accounting to you for all 
my movements. Business is business. I am invited to go to 
Lyons; and if it suits me to accept the invitation, and speak there, 
it concerns no one but me. After what I have done for you, I 
think you might, at least, give up suspecting me.” 

As soon as he could get away from the cordial, and somewhat 
embarrassing attentions, of his supporters at Lyons, Teissier 
hastened to call on Blanche’s friends, with no other object than to 
see someone who had seen her, and learn about her. 

He was received by the lady of the house, a simple, unaffected 
young woman, who manifested no surprise at the proceeding. 


“Has Blanche not written to you since she left?” was her only 
remark. 
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“No. She knows that we are not good correspondents, and 
would write on business only,” explained Michael. “I thought to 
find her still here.” 

“She spent only a few weeks with us, and left, rather hurriedly, to 
join her parents at Cobourg. I don’t know exactly why—perhaps 
she feared the heat.—” 

The lady hesitated for a moment, and then went on again, 

“She was out of spirits, as though she had something on her 
mind. But, notwithstanding our intimacy, she confided nothing 
to me. You know what she is—all feeling—and I fancy she has 
had some love affair.” 

“The question of her marriage was mooted last year; but it came 
to nothing.—” 

“At all events, she keeps her secret well, and seems scarce to 
allow, even to herself, that she has one; but you could not help 
suspecting it. Nothing roused her. Everything she did seemed to be 
done more from politeness than because she took any interest in it. 
But do you know what struck me most of all? I had always 
thought her rather indifferent to religious matters, not troubling 
herself about them. Well, while here,she went to confession——” 

“To confession!” exclaimed Michael, in astonishment. 

“Yes,” she went on, in her quiet way, without noticing his agita- 
tion. “I happen to know that she consulted the Abbé Goudal, one 
of our best priests: an earnest, active man. She saw him several 
times, and after each interview she was perceptibly sadder, and 
more reserved. I am very fond of her, and was troubled and 
anxious to see her in such a state.” 

There was a short silence, and then the young woman added: 

“T have heard two or three times from her from Cobourg, and 
her letters are written in much the same depressed and wretched 
spirits as she was in while here.” 

Michael dared not ask to see the letters, and took his leave in a 
worse frame of mind, if possible, than if he had had no tidings at 
all. He determined to hear more, at any cost. 

His famous speech at Lyons is still remembered. It marked 
the zenith of his oratorical successes, and recalled, in its wealth of 
language and breadth of view, the great forensic triumphs of the 
Restoration. 

With that ardour of conviction which carried his hearers with 
him, Teissier drew, in broad lines, a masterly picture of the third 
Republic. He described, first of all, the struggles of its early days, 
and the frustration of the reactionary attempt of the 16th of May, 
followed by the victory of what he called the “Jacobins” and the 
“Party of Action.” In every branch, whether of literature, or of the 
arts, of philosophy or of politics, they soon displayed that narrow- 
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ness of view which confuses material facts with eternal verities, and 
denies everything that cannot be visibly demonstrated. The genius 
of the French nation was paralysed under the alternate sway of the 
vulgar materialism of the Hotel de Ville and of the coarse realism, 
and depressing pessimism, of the fashionable novel. For a time, it 
looked as if the great, big-hearted nation was worn out, and, like 
starved soil, was running back to barren prairie. But a faint breath 
of life began suddenly to stir in her. Whence didit come? From 
the public conscience, no doubt: from the soul of the country, 
which had been asleep, and was awaking. A few good men gave 
the signal. It was taken up, at first, by the less practical intellects, 
those who yearn towards the ideal with less faith, or force, than 
desire. They had become incapable of action from their old habits 
of mind, having grown up under such sterile conditions as not to 
have the vigour requisite for the work before them. But, despite 
their impotence, they had the best intentions. They were laughed 
at ; but, nothing daunted, continued to preach a faith they no longer 
held, and urged a course of action which, while commending itself 
to their intelligence, they were utterly unfit to carry out. It was a 
curious phenomenon—showing what perennial springs were still 
flowing from the old and sacred soil which once had ‘produced our 
Dugueslin, our Joan of Arc, and our Henry the 4th! Each halting 
word bore fruit a hundred-fold. The great heart of the nation 
heard them, and, admitting their truth, endowed them, at once, with 
the precision, the form, and the force, that they lacked. The public 
conscience was aroused, and in its turn roused a yearning for 
something to believe in, to hope for in the dormant virtues, the 
generous impulses, that lay fallow. A young generation arose, 
ardent, courageous, and intelligent : intelligent enough, at any rate, 
to profit by the teachings of the past. A new spirit animated 
the people, and showed itself in a willingness to bury old quarrels. 
The divorce between France of the Crusades and France of the 
Revolution ceased to exist, and they joined hands to march onward. 
The Church, conscious that her lofty mission ought to lift her above 
Party strife, accepted the Republic. The Republic, liberated from 
the tyranny of a few minds, as narrow as they were godless, no 
longer repelled the Church; and their allied forces marched once 
more, side by side, as the “Illustrious Bishops” and the “ Christian 
Kings” were wont in times of yore. The broken links of tradition 
were welded anew, and the present and the past combined to 
insure the victories of the future. It only needed a final effort, one 
last push, to overthrow the rotten edifice of Jacobin Materialism. 
After this historic sketch, the speaker pointed out what still 
remained to be done—reforms in the schools, where character, 
as well as intelligence, should be educated; reforms in the army, 
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which, summoning to its barracks, as it did, every class among the 
citizens at an age when the nation’s character is being formed, should 
be a school also, a school of civic virtues; reforms in morals, 
which had become corrupted by evil example in high quarters, and 
by literary licentiousness; and, finally, social reforms, to unite 
employers and employed, mechanics and tradesmen, in a common 
league of pity and fairness. 

Loud bursts of applause greeted the speech. The enthusiasm 
was universal. The glamour of the Ideal had got hold of the 
audience, which, in its innate love of right, imagined it had already 
as good as attained the realization of its dreams. 

“Ah! you're the right sort!” said Peyraud, the journalist, to 
Teissier. He had come to report for “ Order,” and, for once, was so 
much carried away that he forgot to make his usual objections. 

One of the chief magistrates of Lyons made himself the organ 
of the general opinion, in a fair and moderate reply. “What France 
required,” he said, “was to be got at through her heart. It was 
through her heart that Gambetta had won her over. The person 
who had just spoken was the heart of the new Party. Therefore, he 
was strong, and gained a hearing, as well as recruits.” 

After this reply, many well-known men came to touch glasses, 
and shake hands, with Michael. They told him their names; he 
bowed, and said a civil word or two. Suddenly, he started. He 
heard the name of Abbé Goudal, and saw before him the tall figure 
of a priest, whose piercing eyes looked him straight in the face. 
He winced under their keen glance; but he returned it, and dis- 
sembled his discomfiture. 

“You have spoken grandly, sir,” said the priest, in a slow, sonor- 
ous, and grave, voice. “You nobly defended a noble cause, for 
which one ought, willingly, to sacrifice everything.” 

He emphasized this last word so markedly that Michael fancied 
it was done on purpose. He tried to answer; but the words would 
not come, and suddenly, pressing the Abbé’s hand, he turned away 
to someone else. 

Meanwhile, the band struck up the “Hymn of the Girondins,” 
and Teissier fell into a train of sad reflection. If these people who 
admired him, and drank in his words, could but see his inner 
mind! If they only knew! If they could have detected, under 
his calm and composed exterior, the blind passion that was con- 
suming his whole being! If they had only guessed what a 
superhuman effort it cost him to follow his own words, or listen 
to his own voice, as he spoke! But they didn’t; they guessed 
nothing; and accepted him for what he seemed to be. They saw 
in him only Michael Teissier, the deputy. They knew nothing of 
the man, the real man, with his sorrows, and his fierce emotions. 
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Overpowered by the need to give relief to his feelings, Teissier 
turned to Peyraud, who was still standing behind him. 

“ All this is mere talk,” he said. “There is something else— 
something more.” 

“What did you say?” asked the astonished journalist. 

“Something else,” repeated Teissier, in a low voice. 

Peyraud gazed at him with his searching eyes. He guessed 
nothing, of course: how should he guess? But he detected that the 
thunderbolt had left its mark on the oak-tree, and later on under- 
stood the full meaning of the inopportune and mysterious words, 
wrung from a heart that, for the moment, had lost all self-control. 

The speech at Lyons was followed up by a campaign, during 
which Teissier showed an insatiable restlessness, and sought to 
drown thought in talk, noise, and action. 

From Lyons he went on to Dijon, and thence to Marseilles, where 
the popular demonstration threatened to become almost riotous. 
Then on to harangue the strikers at Fourmies. His popularity 
had grown during his two-months’ silence. It waxed greater day by 
day, augmented by the efforts he was making both to act and to speak. 
His flow of words was irresistible, and the suppressed tempest 
within him imparted an infectious excitement to his very gestures. 
He exercised the intangible charm, peculiar to deep and reserved 
feeling, sometimes so noticeable in the conduct of life. Women 
were enthusiastic about him. The very newspapers that opposed 
his views most strongly respected him personally. 

It was just about this time that a reporter, who was passing 
through Annecy, thought it a good opportunity to publish an 
article on Teissier as he appeared in his summer quarters. It was 
a perfect idyll It described even to the cotton frocks worn by 
Annie and Laurel, and held forth on the peaceful domestic happi- 
ness which awaited the great man, who was stumping the country 
for the good of his kind. 

Michael saw the article at Cobourg. He read it in the course 
of an interminable morning of passionate waiting, and feverish 
anxiety. Having got there early, in lovely weather, he made sure 
that Blanche would come down to the seashore, either to bathe or 
to walk. Without having made up his mind whether he would 
speak to her, or content himself with seeing her go by, he waited, 
strolling along the endless promenade, at whose foot lapped, noise- 
lessly, a sea as blue and pure and unfurrowed as heaven. As time 
crept on, the shore gradually became crowded, and the bathers 
splashed in sight of the gaping bystanders. Nervous anxiety 
brought beads of moisture to Michael’s brow, and parched his 
throat, as he wandered through the crowd, trembling at each new 
group that passed, while carefully avoiding any familiar face that 
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he saw in the distance. He did not always succeed, and was the 
subject of various polite and obsequious salutations, and enquiries 
as to “what brought him there?” while his very soul was going 
out towards Blanche, dreading lest she should pass by while 
he was in the clutches of one of these bores. But she caine 
not. And he began to fancy, as he paced backwards and forwards 
for the twentieth time, looking about him in vain, that his 
agitation could be read in his face, and that the cause would be 
guessed if Blanche, by chance, went by. Still, he could not give 
up the idea of seeing her after four maddening hours of wait- 
ing. Wild fancies floated through his throbbing head—visions 
of disease and death—and he gasped for breath. The crowd at last 
began melting away, as the luncheon hour approached. Michael 
went into a café, and, ordering two eggs, which he could scarcely 
swallow, decided on the course he would take. He had to leave by 
the night express, and could not face an afternoon of such, proba- 
bly, fruitless agony as in the morning. So, though dreading to 
meet Blanche in the presence of others, he made up his mind to go 
and call at the De Quérieuxs’ at all costs. 

Mdme. De Quérieux—whose husband was away from home— 
received him in the verandah. She was, evidently, surprised to see 
him; and he was obliged to explain that, being in the neighbour- 
hood of Cobourg, where he knew his ward was, he thought he 
would call and enquire for her. 

“She is quite well,” answered Mdme. De Quérieux, who, as a 
matter of fact, never noticed her daughter’s looks. “She is enjoy- 
ing herself a good deal, and the sea air suits her admirably. But, 
if you will allow me, I will go and fetch her. She will be surprised 
and pleased to see you.” 

“She is quite well, and enjoying herself a good deal.” Michael 
thought over the two statements when he was left alone. But when 
Blanche entered the room all his growing suspicions vanished. 
She had become very thin, and painfully pale. Her manner, her 
movements, her looks, her whole person, palpably betrayed a deep 
and settled sadness. Mdme. De Quérieux had only made an ex- 
cuse of calling her to go and change her own dress. Blanche 
knew this, and did not hurry to come; but she found herself, un- 
avoidably, for a few minutes alone with Michael. 

“Blanche!” he exclaimed, as he took her hand. “Blanche! I 
could not help coming to see you.” 

He stood close to her, drinking her in with his eyes, and gazing 
enquiringly into her face. She drew her hand away by a gentle 


effort, and murmured, in a faint and trembling voice, as she sank 
into a chair, 


“Ah! you are not acting generously !” 
46* 
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“Don’t reproach me, I implore you!” he answered passionately. 
“T was too miserable. I could bear it no longer, Blanche. It was 
for the sole purpose of getting here I have been rushing, for the 
last fortnight, from town to town, undergoing dinners and 
speeches, and a Babel of noise and talk, of which I did not listen 
to a word !” 

The girl gave him her hand; but when he made as though 


to raise it to his lips, and sit down by her, she again drew it away. 
“No,” she said, gently. 


Then, after a short silence, 


“Since everything keeps us asunder, why do you go on perse- 
cuting me? It is hard to forget you, and yet I must, I ought to, 
—we have been so weak! I used not to understand; but I do 
now! 

As she said this, her sad eyes looked away into space, as if seeking 
comfort from afar; and Michael remembered about the priest who 
had lately crossed her path. 

“Ah!” he exclaimed, replying more to her thoughts than to 
her words, “we are surely unhappy enough to afford ourselves a 
little indulgence. Don’t let us spoil these few moments that 
might be almost happy! Let me look into your eyes, and then I 
will go, if you bid me, never to return.” 


Without raising her eyes, she said in a low whisper, “I think it 
would be best to do so.” 

He was about to reply, when the entrance of Mdme. De Quérieux 
interrupted him. She was all graciousness, smiles, and cordiality, 
and invited Michael to dinner. He was on the point of accepting, 
even at the risk of missing his public banquet, when he caught 
Blanche’s serious look, saying “Go!” and he declined. 

For one moment more he heard the buzz of Mdme. De Quéri- 
eux’s voice extolling the pleasures of Cobourg; he even managed 
to add a few words of his own to the conversation. Then he 
said “Good-bye,” and returned anew to pace up and down the 
sea-walk, until his train started. The sea smiled under the 
caresses of the setting sun. The paling sky, with a broad line of 
crimson clouds on the horizon, looked far, far, off. Ah! how 
heartless the impassiveness of Nature seems in our hours of 
agony. 


Five or six days later, Michael received, by post, the following 
letter from Blanche.— 

“T was harsh to you the other day, Michael, when you came on 
purpose to see me. And when you were gone, after our cold fare- 
well, and I thought of your loneliness in the train that bore you 
from me, I reproached myself; and I cried all that night about 
it. I felt that you would think I had ceased to love you. And 
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yet I am yours, yours wholly, despite separation and distance. 
I only meant to abide by our resolution, and all I have gained 
is to be compelled to write to you now, for I cannot bear that you 
should doubt me, or be angry with me. You looked so miserable, 
my poor Michael. Am I indeed so much to you as that? I 
wish I could comfort you, and say something to soothe your 
pain. Alas! I cannot! Would that I could be once more the child 
that you used to call your ‘eldest daughter’! Do you remember ? 
You often had headaches then, and nobody took such care of you 
as I. So you used to say, at least; and Suzanne never thought, 
then, of being jealous of little Blanche in her short white frock, 
whose long hair you pretended to pull, gently. Now, every- 
thing is changed. I have no longer any right to love you. If you 
are ill, I may not nurse you. You looked so pale and tired, dear 
friend, 1 am sure you needed me! But it is forbidden me to 
hasten to your side, or even to see you. When you had made a 
long journey for my sake, I was obliged to repulse you; and I 
know I am doing wrong, very wrong, even to write to you! 

“T have been thinking over many things since we parted. 
In the first days at Lyons I felt lonely, oh! so lonely! and in such 
sore need of someone to lean on, some voice to guide and comfort 
me! I must tell you about it, Michael! I turned my thoughts to 
Heaven, and prayed; but no answer caine. And then I cast myself 
on my knees at the confessional, and told everything to the priest— 
everything, except your name, of course, though he tried hard to 
get it out of me. But what was the use? He told me nothing 
that my own conscience has not often told me since I have loved 
you. He pointed out my sin, as if I did not see it, already! and his 
words only made me the more unhappy, for I knew they were 
useless, and that nothing, nobody, could prevent me loving you 
always. When I wept, and asked him what I was to do, he began 
to talk about going into a convent. 

“A convent! No—never! Good Heavens! what a heart I 
should take there! Besides, I love life, and want to taste it: 
and feel I am near you, in spite of the impassable gulf that divides 
us. I want to keep myself entirely for you, and to surrender 
nothing of me, either to Heaven or to anyone. 

“Still, when | heard you were coming to Annecy, I left Lyons—tor 
fear of being too near you. Oh! how hard it was to go farther 
off! It cost me no small effort to come here, and live with 
those who are more to me than kin, and less than kind. My 
mother told you I was well and bright, and enjoying myself; and 
she believes it. She knows or cares so little for me! I have all 
the lonely days to myself, to think of you in. Those round me do 
not hinder my mind running out to you, and calling you! They 
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may drag me into their life, and think, because I don’t resist, 
that it suffices and contents me. How little they know! Luckily, 
perhaps; for nothing would annoy me more than that they should 
suspect the truth. 

“Often and often, Michael, I have thought of dying. But do 
not fear! I know you must not die with me, and I will not leave 
you alone. Little as I am with you, does not the knowledge 
that I am alive, somewhere, make you feel less alone? Surely you 
often feel my presence? I, sometimes, think I can hear the gentle 
rustle of your thoughts, and send back mine to you through space. 
In any case, you know that, if you become too unbearably unhappy, 
you can call, and I would come. I owe no duty nor gratitude to 
any but you, who have loved me. 

“Good Heavens! How can I write such things to you? When 
I have posted this letter, I shall be both ashamed and sorry, 
and angry with myself for writing it. I will send it, however. 
If I did not, the idea that you doubted my love would go on 
tormenting me. You are so good, you will understand me. You 
will not be vexed with me for loving you, nor take advantage of it. 
We both know that we must be stronger than our guilty and for- 
bidden love. 


“Good-bye, my beloved! I am yours, yours always! 


BLANCHE.” 


After two or three more speeches, several more banquets, some 
visits to various public institutions, and taking part in one of those 
congresses that, during the summer vacation, fill the leisure time of 
our public men, for lack of anything more exciting, Teissier went back 
to Annecy for a few days, before returning to Paris with his family. 
Once on a time, when he came back from these tiring expeditions, 
still tingling from the fray, and the nervous excitement of action, 
Suzanne would soothe him gently, with tender words and caresses, 
and all the sweet ways that women lavish on those they love, 
But, now, she greeted him coldly, distrustfully, looking into 
his face to see if he was not hiding some fresh secret. Michael 
could not help wincing under her searching gaze. He said to him- 
self, “She has guessed.” And she thought to herself, “He is 
concealing something from me—he is lying, lying as usual!” And 
they grew farther from one another than before, though, God 
knows, that was far enough. Everything seemed to be in unison 
with their feelings. The Virginian creeper was beginning to take 
its red autumnal tints; the sky looked greyer; and the autumn 
crocuses dotted the fields. There was a something less joyous in 
Annie’s play, and even in merry Laurel’s laughter. 

Michael, longing to escape from scenes which only conduced to 
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sad thoughts, had recourse to his former long walks, to get away 
from himself, and from his “happy home,” as the newspapers 
called it. Mondet accompanied him as often as he could. 

“Well, my distinguished friend,” he said, when they met after 
‘Teissier’s return, “I hope you enjoyed yourself? You got through | 
a lot of tall talking! If you only keep one quarter of your 
promises when you get into office, France will have nothing to envy 
Arcadia! You distributed your favours impartially all round, to 
the labourers, mechanics, employers, and soldiers. And yet you 
are not a humbug.” 

“T don’t know what I said,” answered Michael. “TI was thinking 
of something else all the time. You thought, doubtless, that I left 
home for the purpose of going to Lyons, and Amiens, and Fourmies? _ 
But you are wrong. I had only Cobourg in view all the time. Yes, 
Cobourg: where she is, and where I saw her.” 

“Ah! wretched man! you have no self-control!” 

“T could hold out no longer—I love her more than ever. It can’t 
go on. Iam worn out!” 

“Naturally. You have seen her now, and have got to begin all 
over again.” 


“Tt seems to me we are only, now, beginning,” muttered Michael, 
in a low tone. 


“ Be quiet!” said Mondet, sharply. “1 don’t quite know what you 
inean, but I hope—nothing.” 

After a moment’s silence, he added— 

“I must speak quite frankly to you, Michael, for, though I really 
pity you, I can’t help seeing that you are making yourself ridiculous, 
and [ am sure that you would see it yourself, if you only considered 
a little. What? A man of your age, and character, and position, 
not to have the moral courage to conquer a passion worthy only of 
a love-sick boy? It is not permitted to a man, filling your position, 
to conduct himself as if he was eighteen !” 

Michael smiled. 

“My position?” hesaid. “ What do I care for my position? My 
life, my whole life, is in question. And you think me ridiculous ? 
Well, I don’t. Do you know the value of such a love as mine? 
I can think of nothing nobler or grander in the world. And, 
even if I could, I would not give it up. I am glad to have a 
heart to break for it. I am proud of it: yes: proud. I think better 
of myself for being able to love madly, unreasoningly, foolishly, 
wrongfully, hopelessly, and in the teeth of everything! I like to 
think that I love as I do, in the midst of an ice-cold world, where 
men live for nothing but to gratify their ambition, and women their 
vanity. My love is the best, most unselfish, and most generous 
part of me. I hold it dear, and will keep it to the last gasp.” 
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Mondet shook his head. 

“You must be, mentally, a good deal out of gear, to muddle 
yourself with such paradoxes. What do you expect me to say to 
such stuff? You are too hopelessly wrong-headed to listen to 
reason; and, as you prefer to remain so, no words of mine would 
have any effect. There is only one chance for you; to get back to 
work, and plunge into the feverish Parliamentary strife. If you were 
the chief of the coming Cabinet——” 

Michael interrupted him, shrugging his shoulders. 

“ Yes: no doubt I should come, and go, and work, and sit on com- 
missions, and speechify, and so on—in a dream the whole time. But 
my real life would be led elsewhere. My heart is not in what I do, 
or say, but in what I think, and feel. I have schooled myself to 
‘double’ the part, and lead two separate lives: my outward one, that 
everyone sees, and thinks I am absorbed by; my inward one, of 
mental exaltation and chivalric devotion. Only you know that it 
exists. It is my true life. The other slips by me unnoticed and 
uncared for.” 

Mondet did not answer. He only made a gesture of dissent ; and 
the two friends gradually disappeared, among the russet trees, into 
the melancholy autumn mist that rose from the lake. 

It always pained Suzanne to see them go off together. “They 
will talk of Her,” she thought; and she gazed for hours in loneli- 
ness and sadness at the lake, while Laurel worked in her garden 
and Annie came to lay her pretty head on her knees. 

“What is the matter with you, mamma ?” 

“ Nothing, my child, nothing.” 

Ah! How willingly she would have forgiven, if he had only 
come to her openly, and frankly! But no! He stayed with her 
because he had to, because he was tethered by a chain, like a wild 
beast. Each day was a fresh struggle with himself. She would 
almost have pitied him, but that each day drew her farther from 
him. More than once, from a feeling, half pity, half weariness, she 
was on the point of saying, “ Write to her, then: I allow you to, for I 
see you are dying to do it.” But she couldn’t: something inside 
her prevented her. Some indefinable, negative, force chilled them 
to one another, and made them shudder if, perchance, Michael 
absently laid his lips on his wife’s brow. 

When they left Annecy, though less angry, perhaps, they were far 
more estranged than on the first day of their quarrel. 


Epouarp Rop. 


[To be continued.]} 
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AMONG THE BOOKS. 


Mr. SanTLEy’s Reminiscences* are full of interest for all who love 
the lyric stage and the concert platform, and especially for those 
whose memory carries them back to the days when Mr. Santley, 
appearing in English opera in Victorine, showed himself a singer 
of very unusual promise, and an actor of apparently hopeless 
“stickiness.” This was the opera in which Mr. Corri delivered 
with such fortitude and conviction the delicious lines— 


‘* Just one more shot for former glory’s sake ; 
Then, if they can, let them the brigands take.” 


How good an actor Mr. Santley afterwards became is a matter 
within the limit of much shorter memories. It is matter of 
common knowledge that Valentine’s splendid song in Faust (“ Dio 
Possente”) was written in by Gounod for Mr. Santley ; but till this 
book appeared it was not so well known that it was only Mr. 
Santley’s insistence that persuaded Colonel Mapleson to give him 
what the manager thought so poor a part. Mr. Santley’s keen 
perception had discerned the possibilities of the death-scene—and 
it was, of course, after his first great success in the part that “Dio 
Possente” was written for him. There is much anecdote in the 
book, much criticism, always kindly in tone, and much good advice 
and example to students; and it is written in the frank, straight- 
forward manner which one expects from Mr. Santley. 

Mrs. Andrew Crosse’s Red-letter Days of My Lifet is one of the 
best of the many books of reminiscence, autobiography, memories, 
records—call them what you may—which have been the mainstays 
of the publishers this year. These autobiographies gain rather 
than lose from overlapping at so many points, the most commanding 
of contemporary figures standing out in each, so that from a study 
of all one could furnish a very respectable portrait-gallery of the 
notable persons of the last half-century. In the best of them, an 
interest even greater lies in the discovery of their authors’ own 
outlook, leanings, and prejudices; in their casual allusions, and 
the descriptions of men and women who can scarce rank as person- 
ages and of conditions of life that have long since disappeared. 


* Student and Singer. By Charles Santley. Edward Arnold. 


+ Red-letter Days of My Life. By Mrs. Andrew Crosse. Two vols. Richard 
Bentley & Son. 
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There are many such allusions and descriptions in Mrs. Crosse’s 
two volumes. As a rule, her notable people are farther removed in 
point of time than those in most of the books which we have all 
been reading recently : the circumstances of her married life, as she 
explains, brought her into intimate acquaintance with a generation 
older than her own. The focus of all her recollections is Fyne 
Court, where her husband, “ Philosopher Crosse,” pursued his re- 
searches. It is a delightful picture which is drawn for us of the 
Electrician and Poet entertaining his friends in the romantic home 
of his ancestors, and throwing open his laboratory to anyone who 
had the passport of interest in his beloved science. Among his 
neighbours he had the reputation of dealing with the Black Art. 
He was “ Crosse of Broomfield, the thunder-and-lightning man.”— 

‘The tight-rope on which Cob, Mob, and Chittibob were alleged to disport them- 
selves was, of course, the exploring wire which Mr. Crosse had arranged round the 
woods with a view of testing the electricity of the atmosphere. In the music-room 
at Fyne Court there was a battery of fifty Leyden jars, which could be connected 
at pleasure with the wire ; and under certain conditions of the atmosphere these jars 
could be charged and discharged twenty times in a minute, making a noise like 
that of a brisk cannonade. A dense fog, or the muffled silence of a snowstorm, 
would often supply the storage force required for these manifestations of electric 
intensity. If the receiving balls in the organ gallery were left two or three inches 
apart, the flash and cracking would often continue with playful intermittence 
throughout the live-long night. We were never troubled with burglars at Fyne 
Court.” 

Even to those who knew of these arrangements their effect was 
startling and impressive. Once the Electrician was entertaining a 
little party of friends.— 

‘* There came upon us a sudden flash of light, illuminating the whole large room 
by the intensity of the blaze ; this was accompanied by a sharp cracking detona- 
tion. The light and sound proceeded from the organ gallery ; but before we had 
time to say, ‘ What is it?’ therecame another blinding flash and deafening crack ; 
a few seconds of darkness, then another and another. For several minutes we 
were spell-bound ; then, more reassured, we watched the magnificent display, till at 
length the intermittent discharges grew weaker, came only at longer intervals, and 
after a time all was hushed. Meanwhile Mr. Crosse had thrown open one of the 
windows to look out upon the night. Snowflakes were falling from out the dark- 
ness above—falling softly through the still air, on a white muffled world. 

The curious thing was that we had had our mimic thunderstorm, though the outer 
world gave no appearance of electrical disturbance.” 

Years before this the same neighbourhood had been uneasy 
about the “Stowey Fraternity” gathered round “Tom” Poole. 
When Thelwall proposed to join it, Coleridge had to write that 
Poole suffered enough odium from his presence and Wordsworth’s, 
and that if Thelwall came “dangerous riots might be the conse- 
quence.” Ultimately Wordsworth, who was looked upon as “a 
mischievous Democrat and a rank traitor” (and there was some 
“Citizen Samuel-ing” going on), was persecuted forth from Alfox- 
ton at the instance of the “fat Bootians” of Somerset. “Fat 
Beotians,” by the way, was a phrase of Sydney Smith, for which 
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Esdaile bore him a grudge. “I never ask Dickens and Thackeray 
together now,” said John Kenyon; “and | do not always ask 
husband and wife to the same parties. They are addicted to set- 
ting each other right about small details. ... . The Sydney 
Smiths are a couple who ought to be asked together, for she leads 
up to her husband’s jokes, and laughs at the right moment.” Their 
neighbour Esdaile said that she must have been well beaten before 
she could have been brought into such good training. 

Two delightful chapters are those on Walter Savage Landor and 
“ Kothen” Kinglake—the latter rather fortunate in not figuring 
often in reminiscences. Of the Brownings Mrs. Crosse writes sym- 
pathetically, but does not tell much that is new. We may mention 
here that Mrs. Browning and others are portrayed slightly and 
brightly by Mrs. L. B. Walford—whose name on a title-page is ever 
welcome—in Twelve English Authoresses,* a volume of papers 
reprinted (so far as we can gather) from Far and Near. 

In her delightful book Mrs. Crosse introduces us to the very 
best of company: men and women distinguished in science and 
literature, absolutely free from self-advertisement even in its most 
subtle form, and, for the most part, leading simple, unstrenuous 
lives; and her tact and kindliness are as marked as Mrs. Ritchie’s 
in her recent performance of a similar office. The presence of © 
opposite qualities here and there doubtless adds piquancy to Dr. 
Gordon Hake’s Memoirs of Eighty Years.+ At the same time, it 
could be wished that the fare had been robbed of the additional 
spice and dished with a little more of the milk of human kindness. 
In Red Letter Days we are told how an American lady, a Miss 
Sedgwick, who was fortunate in seeing a great deal of pleasant 
society of the best sort during her London visit, set about writing a 
book without any discretionary reticence ; and how, the proof sheets 
following into the hands of John Kenyon, who found them “sown 
thick with personalities side by side with praises of his own agree- 
able wit,” he “took courage and a pen, and ‘cleansed the prem- 
ises.”” It might have been well had some such courageous friend 
lighted upon the proof sheets of Dr. Hake’s Memoirs. Not that 
any man or woman need be outraged by what they contain about 
himself or herself. There is nothing but agreeable praise for the 
living. All the hard sayings are kept for the dead. One wonders, 
indeed, if the present generation of eminent persons is really so 
superior to its predecessors as by implication Dr. Hake proclaims 
it, or if it, too, will suffer at the hands of one who outlives it and 
regards himself as a sort of incipient posterity ? At any rate, 
there is, every now and again in this volume, a display of a quality 


* Twelve English Authoresses. By L. B. Walford. Longmans. 


+t Memoirs of Eighty Years. By Gordon Hake, Physician. Richard Bentley 
& Son. 
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difficult to define, and not very pretty, at which, as it is most pro- 
nounced in the early chapters, the reader may shy. Let us warn 
him that it will soon cease to annoy ; that it is, indeed, due partly 
to a desire for epigram, partly to a style which, although “snippety,” 
is really a very effective medium for the admixture of reminiscence, 
criticism, and somewhat cynical reflection, which constitutes these 
Memoirs. Dip into them, and you will find them entertaining in 
the highest degree. Side by side with acute observations on 
Shakespeare is the story of the adjustment of prowess on the 
author’s first appearance at school: how he and the vicarious 
Yardley were conducted into a private court, and he owed his 
victory to a dramatic imagination which pictured a tiger springing 
at his prey, and so furnished him with a method of attack which 
brought him out of the “mill” triumphant. Here is a portrait of 
George Borrow, very typical of Dr. Hake’s adeptness.— 

‘* Borrow was essentially hypochondriacal. Society he loved and hated alike: 
he loved it that he might be pointed out and talked of ; he hated it because he 
was not the prince that he felt himself in its midst. His figure was tall, and his 
bearing very noble: he had a finely-moulded head and thick white hair—white 
from his youth ; his brown eyes were soft and piercing ; his nose somewhat of the 
‘Semitic’ type, which gave his face the cast of the young Memnon. His mouth 
had a generous curve ; and his features, for beauty and true power, were such as 
can have no parallel in our portrait gallery, where, it is to be hoped, the likeness 


of him, in Mr. Murray’s possession, may one day find a place.” 

Sometimes there is incisive character-drawing which reminds us 
of passages in certain clever novels of to-day. Of an aunt, a Mrs. 
Wallinger, it is written : “She did everything in her power for her 
relations, with kindness of heart and ample means; but it only 
made her feel that she was everybody’s victim, so all her good 
deeds made her sorrowful.” 

Dr. Hake dwells longer upon Rossetti than upon most persons 
appearing and reappearing in these pages; and incidentally, and 
then not very flatteringly, refers to Mr. William Bell Scott, in whose 
two remarkable volumes* of autobiography there is a considerable 
accretion to what someone has called, rather aptly, “the Rossetti 
Legend.” If anyone feels outraged at the impression of Mr. Scott 
left by the one incident chosen by Dr. Hake to illustrate his char- 
acter, he may derive a revengeful consolation from a counter 
passage in Autobiogruphical Notes. We should not mention these 
things were it possible to notice this book without comment upon 
its extraordinary lapses from good taste and reticence demanded by 
such a task as its author proposed to himself. Mr. Scott appears 
to have prided himself on an ability to detach himself from the 
stress of affairs, to give and take, to oil, as far as possible, the wheels 
of life: on common sense, in fact. Self-congratulation on that 


* Autobiographical Notes of the Life of William Bell Scott, H.R.S.A., LL.D. 
Edited by W. Minto. Two volumes. James R. Osgood, McIlvaine, & Co. 
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ability peeps out again and again in these Autobiographical Notes. 
If there was cause for it, this autobiography does not do justice to 
his memory. Its unfortunate and often unpardonable frankness 
does not arise, like the frankness one has frequently to complain of, 
from wilfulness, from the desire to be smart, from the conscienceless 
sacrifice to the epigram ; but rather from an uncomfortable dogged- 
ness of temper. It is clear that Mr. Scott was beloved by those 
who came to know him. Even in these pages he discovers himself, 
not, perhaps, a genial man, but, at any rate, one inclined to friend- 
liness, with a longing for friendship which, he seems ever to 
know, his nature did not spontaneously display. Mr. Swinburne’s 
“Memorial Verses” which close the book are a tribute to his memory 
that makes their writer’s recent denunciation of him, justified as 
it may have been by much in these volumes at which we have 
hinted, unfortunate, even as the cause of it was unfortunate. That 
Mr. Scott, a man of fastidious taste, trusted and held in affection by 
his friends, and far from an incapacity to make allowances and to 
judge shrewdly, should have sharpened his indiscreet little arrows, 
were a wonder had not such sights become too common. When the 
male creature grows old, and puts pen to paper about his past, he 
too often writes himself down as having missed its moral: which is, 
surely, that a strain of pettiness runs persistently through the best 
of men—a taint shared by all, not even a distinguishing blemish— ; 
and that to trace it in any man is a sorry task for the end of one’s 
days, which were employed, or ought to have been employed, in 
sounding deeper. 

When all this has been said, it remains that these two volumes 
are fascinating reading, as the record of three-quarters of a 
century lived by a painter and a poet in touch with many men 
and many movements could not fail to be. All things favoured 
Scott’s becoming what we know as “an interesting man.” It was a 
high good fortune for anyone to have Sir Walter Scott call him into 
his room, in a “great round voice, the voice of a large-bodied man,” 
and have him read a page or two of one’s poems, even if he did 
wander off into gossiping talk. The names of great and interesting 
men follow fast after that auspicious beginning. We have not for 
long read a book, indeed, which derives a more piquant interest 
from the nature of the subjects of which it treats. But we have 
already dwelt too much on these autobiographic memoirs, at which 
Mr. Burnand may have had a humorously satiric glance when he 
wrote The Real Adventures of Robinson Crusoe.* In attempting 
to prove himself the Simon Pure, the Real Robinson confesses to 
being a sad rogue, but, fortunately, not that unpardonable offender, 
a dull one. He has a shrewd and gay appreciation of his villainy 


* The Real Adventures of Robinson Crusoe. By F.C. Burnand. With Fifty- 
six Illustrations by Linley Sambourne, Bradbury, Agnew, & Co. 
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that is its justification. To rid ourselves of our “ Inkybus,” which 
is the fiction that these are the diaries of John Robbingson Crewso, 
let us say that here we have an excellent sample of Mr. Burnand’s 
humour, which, when it is good, is very good, and when it is bad 
(which is only now and then) is horrid. The book were worth 
having did it contain nothing but the “Captain’s Song,” of which the 
reader will be as mightily fond as the Captain himself. It contains a 
great deal more that is equally good, and some fifty illustrations 
that are the highest accomplishments in that peculiar manner 
which one cannot fail to recognize as Mr. Linley Sambourne’s. 

The majority of novelists who deal with what is called Society 
may be divided into two classes—those who cannot describe it 
because they have never seen it ; and those who cannot describe it 
because they cannot describe anything. In Fotled,* Mrs. Henniker 
shows that she belongs to the small minority, who know what they 
are writing about, and have a genuine talent for writing about it. 
As she describes a London ball, a Highland shooting-lodge, a 
Yorkshire country-house, or a German Schloss, and introduces us 
to her young guardsmen, her squires, her peers, and her ladies old 
and young, we experience a sensation, very rare with a novel-reader, 
that we are listening to some one who has seen the life she is 
describing ; and her characters, her incidents, and her conversa- 
tions, echo and ring with life. The vocabulary of her younger men 
is perhaps even too realistic ; as in the course of a few years their 
favourite phrases will be unintelligible. That calamity, however, 
will at all events bring its own compensation. Varied experience, 
discriminating observation, and a keen sense of both the humours 
and the tragedies of life are all, together with an ingenious and in- 
teresting story, to be found is Mrs. Henniker’s novel. 

And here we may speak of three “ Polite Stories,” which Vernon 
Lee has brought together under the general title Vunitas.t They 
have more in common than their extreme cleverness: they 
complement one another in the study of women involved in a 
frivolous life, which the author contemplates with an indignation 
restrained by the sense of the pity of it. The dedication 
leads us to expect a treatment which the stories do not display; 
for, fortunately for the effectiveness of their lesson, the artist rises 
superior to the moralist. Thus, one can appreciate the moral with- 
out being burdened by it. Whether “the love of all creatures 
who suffer” has made these sketches true, which otherwise “a 
certain indignation verging on hatred” might have made utterly 
false and useless, is a question in the solution of which lies the 
solution of all that is implied in their common title. About the 

* Foiled. By the Honble. Mrs. Arthur Henniker. Three volumes. Hurst & 
Blackett. 

* Vanitas: Polite Stories. By Vernon Lee. William Heinemann. 
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ability which they display one can speak with assurance. 
«A Worldly Woman,” the saddest of them, contains the most 
sparkling writing; and all three are full of dainty description 
and of bright and witty dialogue. On the other hand, the merit of 
Life in Him Yet,* by Mr. Raikes, would have been much 
enhanced by greater attention to literary form and expression. 
The working-out of the plot is slightly incoherent, and the 
writing is loose; and this is a pity all the greater that Mr. Raikes 
has really a capital story to tell. The plot is well constructed, and 
the characters are drawn with considerable firmness. If in his 
next book Mr. Raikes is as fortunate in a motif, and works upon it 
for finish and quality, he will produce something greatly superior 
to Life in Him Yet, which, we do not doubt, will have success 
in the number of its readers. We commend it to all as a sensa- 
tional story free from vulgarity. 

It is well-nigh twenty years (as we learn from the introduction) 
since Lord Lytton first put into verse the fine poem which now comes 
into our hands with the title King Poppy.+ In its first form it 
was written in little more than four months; the perfecting it 
was the work of many times four; and it was almost entirely recast 
when, in 1890, it was finally revised for publication. We may take- 
it, therefore, that, unlike Marah, which appeared posthumously 
without the finishing touches of its author, King Poppy comes to 
us with the utmost polish that Lord Lytton would have bestowed 
upon it, his favourite creation, had he lived to see it through the 
press. That no one lays claim to the editing of it is not a reason 
why whosoever performed that office should miss the praise due to 
the care which, together with that of the publishers, has gone to 
the production of this beautiful book. 

To say that we have read King Poppy with profound pleasure, 
and that we have derived from it a higher estimate of its author 
than from any of his other works, may not be a searching criticism ; 
but it is the only judgment open to us after a single reading. 
“The purpose of it,” wrote Lord Lytton, “so far as it has any 
definite purpose, is not to prove that all is vanity, but to suggest 
what a poor tissue of unreality human life would be if the much 
despised influence of the Imagination were banished from it. 
- . . Apart from this, the more purely literary idea I had in 
this poem was to shape out vaguely a sort of Golden Legend from 
the most venerable and familiar features or fragments of the fairy 
tales and ballads which float about the world, and which our wise 
generation relegates to the nursery.” The brilliance and the finish 
of the parts, the necessity for studying the rubric, which here and 
there displays a caustic humour, and the shocks of surprise at the 


* Life in Him Yet. By Henry St. John Raikes. J. W. Arrowsmith, 
+ King Poppy. By the Earl of Lytton. Longmans. 
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apparent high spirits of the author in contemplating his own 
whimsical images, detract, at a first reading at any rate, from the 
lucidity of the general scope of the poem. We shall not try to 
define that general scope—for, after all, if we could dot all the 
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i’s” and cross all the “t’s,” what would become of Phantasos ? 
Let us rather commend the work to the reader by one or two 
extracts. Here is “An old Portrait”: of the Dame, Tradition — 


‘* As wrinkled and as full of oracles 
As one of wise Dodona’s withered leaves, 
Was Old Dame Rhoda. Dear her homely talk 
To high and low, and long her homely form 
To every Diadummianian hearth 
Had been familiar as a household saint’s. 
A little shrunken body, puckered, creased, 
And blanch’d from top to toe beneath the weight 
Of whitening years, but animated still 
By a brisk bird-like spirit, nose sharp-beak’d, 
And eye that twinkled as a spark the dew 
Hangs in some cobwebb’d hollow of a gnarl’d 
And rifted thorn, were hers. High snowy ruff, 
High peakéd hat, high shoe with scarlet heel, 
High scarlet-broider’d stomacher, she wore, 
And gaily quilted petticoat. The staff 
Crutch-handled, ’twas her wont to lean on, seem’d 
Rather to guide and grace than to support 
Her nimble footsteps. A divining rod 
Perchance it was ; for no suspicious hole 
Or corner did its ferrule leave unprobed, 
No stone unturn’d that hid a sullen toad, 
Or clod that covert to a shrew mouse gave : 
And smartly, as she stept, it struck the ground 
With a precise authoritative tap, 
As tho’ it were Dame Wisdom’s pursuivant.” 


We could have wished to quote, too, the description, in the 
“ Legend,” of Demeter following the vanished Proserpine.— 


** Her broad brows 
With blades of shaggy gold and blossoms blue 
The glowing goddess crown’d. A giant branch 
Torn from the sinews of a resinous%pine 
She kindled, and in clanking harness yoked 
Fast to her brazen car its dragon team. 
Thus fiercely charioted, her strong right hand 
Above her waving that huge torch, the while 
Loud in her left she shook the rattling reins, 
Along the lampless\chasms of nether night, 
(Wild homes of hurricanes subterranean) 
Crown’d with red corn she went, and robed in gems 
Of autumn, gleaming thro’ a dayless world.” 


Or the fine movements in “The Shepherd”; or the passage in 
“The Princess” descriptive of the child’s world, wherein miracles 
are matters of course. King Poppy is a medley, a delicate 
phantasmagoria, discovering a greater and (we are inclined to 
think) a wiser poet than the world had found in Owen Meredith. 


